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COLLECTOR’S PREFACE. 


Tuis and the following Journal have been about four years in preparation, and 
during a great part of that time I have been unable to attend to it. A good deal of 
work which would normally have fallen to my share has accordingly been done by 
others. In this connection I must thank especially Miss L. E. Broadwood and 
Mr. Robin Flower, both of whom have moreover given me help and advice un- 
grudgingly whenever I have applied to them. The part they have borne in the 
production of these Journals is inadequately represented by the paragraphs ap- 
pearing over their initials. I must also mention my gratitude to Mr. D. J. O’Sullivan, 
Hon. Secretary of the Irish Folk-Song Society, who has identified many Kerry 
place-names which were to me unknown or uncertain. 


A. M. FREEMAN. 
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The Poets and Poetry of Munster, a selection of Irish Songs . . . with poetical trans- 
lations by the late JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. (Dublin, 1849, 12mo). 


[The above, edited and published by Joun O’ Daty, is the first edition of a very scarce book, 
of which several editions were issued later, with considerable alterations in the contents. The 
second series, ‘‘ with metrical translations by Erionnach’’ (1860), and the fourth and fifth 
editions (Dublin, James Duffy and Co.), the latter published in 1884, are those chiefly quoted 
in this Journal. The Irish texts, and unharmonised airs—which give valuable examples of the 
florid Munster ornamentation of simple tunes—together with the short biographies of the Irish 
hedge-schoolmaster and peasant poets, etc., make the book of especial interest.] 


The Complete Collection of Irish Music as noted by George Petrie, LL.D., R.H.A. 
(1789—1866).* Edited from the Original Manuscripts, by CHARLES VILLIERS 
STANFORD. (London, Boosey and Co., 3 parts, 1g02—1905). 


{In 1851 the “‘ Society for the Preservation and Publication of the Melodies of Ireland ’”’ was 
founded, but “‘ only succeeded in printing one volume of. Dr. Petrie’s work.’”’ That volume 
contained airs arranged for the pianoforte in a wholly unsuitable style, and with manipulations 
of the original melodies. As each melody however “‘ had a most interesting history and criticism 
written by Petrie ’’ which Sir Charles Stanford regretted not to reproduce in his Complete Edition, 
the single volume of 1851 has its special value.) 


Ancient Irish Music. One hundred airs hitherto unpublished, collected and edited by 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D., M.R.I.A. Harmonised by PRoFEssor GLoverR. (Dublin, 
1872, etc.). 


Irish Mustc and Song, edited by P. W. Joyce, LL.D, M.R.I.A. (Dublin, 1888, 
4to). 
Irish Peasant Songs in the English Language, the words set to the proper Old Irish Airs, 
by P. W. Joyce, M.A., LL.D., T.C.D., M.R.I.A. (Dublin, 1906). 
[Seven songs in pamphlet form.] 


Old Irish Folk Music and Songs, a collection of 842 Irish Airs and Songs hitherto un- 
published. Edited with Annotations, for the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, by P. W. Joyce, LL.D., M.R.I.A. (Dublin, 1909). 


(The airs are unharmonised. It is to be regretted that the late Dr. Joyce did not consult 
musical experts before claiming the 842 tunes as “ Irish ’’ and ‘‘ unpublished,”’ for neither state- 
ment is accurate. He has included the Forde and Pigot manuscript collections, amongst which 
are many well-known airs copied from Playford’s Dancing-Master, Crotch’s Specimens and other 
sources, neither Irish nor traditional, and in some cases actually foreign. See Mr. Frank Kidson’s 
review in the Musical Times, July, 1909.]} 


The Distinctive Characteristics of Ancient Irish Melody. The Scales, a plea for 
Restoration and Preservation. A Lecture read before the National Literary 
Society, by JAMEs C. CuLtwick, Mus. Doc., etc. (Dublin, E. Ponsonby, 1897). 

The Minstrelsy of Ireland. Two hundred Irish Songs adapted to their traditional 
Airs . . . by ALFRED Morrat. (Augener and Co., London). 


(This, unlike other popular editions of Irish songs arranged for voice with piano accompani- 
ment, is here mentioned on account of the valuable annotations and historical information 
attached to the tunes.] 


* Unless otherwise specified “‘ Petrie ’’ throughout the Journal refers to this complete edition. 
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The Irish Melodies of Thomas Moore. The original airs restored and arranged for the 
voice, with pianoforte accompaniment, by CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. 
(London, Boosey and Co., 1895). 


[Sir Charles Stanford has gone to the sources from which Moore drew the airs for his lyrics, 
in order to present them in their true and characteristic forms. Short notes explain the altera- 
tions. } 

The Literature of the Celts, its History and Romance, by MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., 
D.Sc. (London, Blackie and Son, 1902). ; 


The Irish Song Book, with original Irish Airs, edited with an introduction and notes, 
by ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. (London, T. Fisher Unwin, 1904). 
(One of the shilling volumes in ‘‘ The New Irish Library ”’ series.] 
Songs of Uladh [Ulster|. Collected and arranged by PADRAIG MAC AODH O NEILL 
[HERBERT HuGHEs}. (Belfast, 1904). 
[Modern words by ‘‘ SEOSAMH MAC CATHMHAOIL.’’] 


The Words and Music used at the Gaelic Service held in Westminster Cathedral on 
March 19th, 1905. (Printed by Browne and Nolan, of Dublin). 


Journals of the Irish Folk-Song Society. 1904—1919. 


An Londubh, a collection by MARGARET HANNIGAN and JAMES CLANDILLON. 
(Dublin, Gaelic League, 1904). 
[A shilling book of twelve songs with traditional Irish texts and tunes.] 


Ceol Sidhe. (The “ Irish Book Co.,” 1912. Six parts in two). 


(Words, only, of some ninety songs in Irish. 64.] 


Clairseach na nGaedheal, edited by JosEPpH LLOYD and others. (Dublin, Gaelic 
League, 1902—1908. Parts 1-5). 
{The threepenny parts altogether give some fifty songs with Irish words, a few harmonised for 
voices. } 


Proceedings of the Oireachtas (Gaelic League, 1897, 1899). 


Fuinn na Smél, collected by FATHER PATRICK WALSH. (Dublin, Browne and Nolan. 
N.D. ? 1913. Sever parts in one). 
[A shilling book of some 130 songs with Irish words, and tunes in T.S.F. notation.] 


Feis Ceoil. Collection of Irish Airs hitherto unpublished, edited by ARTHUR DARLEY 
and P. J. McCatt. Vol. I. (Published by the Feis Ceoil Association, 37, 
Molesworth Street, Dublin. 1914). 

[Eighty-five unharmonised tunes and short notes concerning them.] 


Music of Ireland, edited by CAPTAIN FRANCIS O’NEILL, arranged by JAMEs O’ NEILL. 
(Chicago, Lyon and Healy, 1903). 

{‘‘ 1850 Airs, Jigs, Reels, Hornpipes, Long Dances, Marches, etc., many of which are now 
published for the first time, collected from all available sources,’’ is on the title-page. It need 
not detract from the considerable value of this interesting collection if it is mentioned that 
musical experts will find in it a good many airs which are not of Irish origin.) 
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Irish Music. Airs, Jigs, Reels, Hornpipes, Long Dances, etc., most of them rare. 
many of them unpublished. Collected and edited by CAPTAIN FRANCIS O’NEILL 
(Retried General Superintendent of Police). Arranged by SERGEANT JAMES 
O’Nem. (Chicago, Lyon and Healy, and Dublin, M. H. Gill and Son, 1908). 
Ist series. 

{250 tunes selected from Francis O’ Neill’s Music of Ireland.) 


Irish Folk Music, by CAPTAIN Francis O'NEILL (Chicago, The Regan Printing 
House, 1910). 


[A dissertation on the traditional songs and their variants, containing a good many notes on 
the Gaelic Irish.] 


Irish Minstrels and Musicians, by CAPTAIN FRANCIS O'NEILL. (Chicago, The Regan 
Printing House, 1913). 


Amhrdin Mhuighe Sedla, traditional Folk-Songs from Galway and Mayo, collected 
and edited by Mrs. CosTELLO, Tuam. (London: The Irish Folk-Song Society, 
20, Hanover Square, W., and.Dublin : THE CANDLE PREss, 44, Dawson Street, 
IgIg). pp. 150. 7s. Od. net. 
{Eighty songs with tunes, Irish texts and translations, issued as Vol. XVI of the Irish Folk- 
Song Society’s Journal.) 
An Léchrann (Tralee, 1907—1913 and, New Series, 1916 ——). 
(This is a monthly paper in Irish, in progress.] 
N.B.—Such Scottish collections as Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum, Simon Fraser’s 
Airs and Melodies peculiar to the Highlands and Isles of Scotland (1816), 
Chambers’ Songs of Scotland prior to Burns, and G. Farquhar Graham's 
Popular Songs and Melodies of Scotland, etc., have also been consulted on 
account of their valuable annotations; and Scottish Gaelic traditional 
song-collections have been compared usefully. 
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THE WORDS. 


It is not necessary to say much about the words, since they are here in print, at 
full length, and tell their own tale plainly. 

From the existence of so many folk melodies we must presume that there existed 
at one time a corresponding body of folk poetry to be sung to them. Even in this 
collection, made so late as 1914, several items may be at once singled out as folk 
songs, from the mass of literary stuff, very often stuff-and-nonsense, surrounding 
them. But in the eighteenth century, over most of the south of Ireland, the debased 
kind of poetry then in vogue became enormously popular, and to a great extent 
ousted the folk song. At its best that poetry contains a few exquisite things, and 
several which are brilliant or amusing. But its best is exceedingly rare, and it is 
difficult to find words to describe its inferior productions. Suffice it to say that 
they reach (let us hope) the extreme limit of conventionality, exaggeration, vague- 
ness of meaning, looseness of connection and multiplication of words. 

Yet it is for these very qualities that they are prized by the country singer and 
his hearers. He has an immense respect for them as the compositions of learned 
people. Vaguely descriptive stanzas, consisting largely of compound words and 
obsolete and literary expressions, impress him tremendously, and he does not trouble 
to enquire into the exact meaning of the lines : his object is to remember them and 
sing them again. Any passage which is unintelligible, or nonsensical, is by the 
folk singer generally accounted for by one of two expressions: ‘ Old Irish” and 
“ Poetry.” In extreme cases both these may be called in. Very likely he might 
not understand the original words if he heard them; very likely he learned them 
wrongly at first; very likely the person who first made the poem known in the 
district read it wrongly, or got it from an inaccurate copy. It is no matter. The 
worse the corruption, the greater is the singer’s veneration for his text, since his 
inability to understand it is a proof of its high antiquity. 

It is not, then, to be wondered at that many of our texts have assumed a form 
in which it is impossible to give a connected translation of them. In many places 
my translation is necessarily conjectural ; and in my desire to leave as few lacunae 
as possible in the versions I have probably erred in translating too much, i.e. in 
assigning a meaning to phrases which, as they stand and in their context, have none. 
I have suggested readings very sparingly, and haye followed one rule both in text 
and translation: Sounds or words inserted by the singer are enclosed in round 
brackets, and sounds or words inserted by myself are in square brackets. Other- 
wise the text is exactly as I heard it from the singers. I have printed it all faith- 
fully in the hope that people who come after me may be able to see light in places 
which to me are obscure. Moreover I have hesitated to suggest any emendations 
in order merely to substitute sense for nonsense, or better sense for doubtful sense. 
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I have scarcely ever proposed alternative readings except in cases where the altera- 
tion of a consonant or two seemed to me to restore the original text with strong 
probability of correctness. In one or two places I have inserted a sound in order 
to furnish the line with enough syllables for the notes. See, for instance, No. 4, 
verse 4, line 1. 

It has been necessary in the notes to mention the kind of poem called Aisling 
several times. Although this Journal is not the place for literary exercises it seems 
only fair to let readers know the meaning of the term. The word means “ vision ”’ ; 
and the Irish poems called by this name are Jacobite productions. They are in- 
variable in content and structure, and proceed as follows :— 

The poet is walking alone, looking at the scenery and listening to the birds. He 
sees a strange lady coming towards him. Her appearance, and especially her hair, 
are described. He questions her as to who she is, suggesting a string of names from 
Classical and Irish mythology. She says she is none of those, and reveals herself 
as Ireland, grieving under oppression. She prophesies the triumph of the Catholics 
and the slaughtering of the English. 

Any aisling of which the above is not a short but faithful précis is either incom- 


plete or eccentric, 
* * 


There is one more point to be mentioned in connection with the words of this 
Collection of songs. Just as I have refrained from making alterations or excisions 
in the singers’ versions for the sake of improving their literary quality, so also I 
have not interposed more editing than what seemed the necessary minimum, between 
the sentiments of the folk singer and the sensibility of the reader. In other words, 
I have printed and translated a number of passages which would be rejected, on the 
ground of propriety, in a popular, published book. I do not propose here to justify 
this procedure by an appeal to principles, since the arguments for and against ex- 
purgation are already stale. I wish merely to state that the words are printed in 
the only form in which I should have consented to their appearance. If I had been 
asked to select and edit them until they conformed to a standard which is unknown 
to the folk singer, I would have withheld them altogether. In my presentation of 
the tunes and texts, and in my notes, I have always aimed at making things clear— 
never at hiding-or darkening. If I had suppressed or altered all the passages which 
I or someone else might find crude and offensive I should consider myself guilty of 
deliberate falsification of the record. If it be presented to the reader in its original 
form, the record is obviously of first hand value to students. But if it be shaped, 
smoothed, polished and re-lettered it becomes but a lying tombstone over the 
corpse of Irish song. I am much gratified that the Publication Committee of the 
Society has thought it advisable that these texts should be printed in a form which, 
though not complete, is representative of the complete form. 


A. M. F. 
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THE SPELLING. 


THE literary spelling of Irish is unsuitable for the recording of folk songs both on 
account of the complication and inadequacy of the system itself and because of the 
numerous and very wide divergencies in spoken Irish. The spelling is exceedingly 
systematic, but in part it has adhered to old forms where the spoken language has 
changed, and in part it has progressed on lines which have not been followed by 
speech. Writing and speech, therefore, have moved so far apart that we now write 
many consonants, vowels and complete syllables which are not spoken, while we 
pronounce a good many sounds which we do not write. Moreover each sound in 
the language is represented by several spellings, and each symbol or group of symbols 
in the writing is susceptible of several pronunciations. These objections to the 
written word as a representation of the spoken would have little weight if everyone 
knew how to pronounce Irish. But unfortunately for Irish students this is im- 
possible. For the speech varies from county to county in important and charac- 
teristic details, while each townland has its peculiarities. Thus, however much 
and however well you may have studied the language, a collection of folk songs, 
if given in the literary spelling, will not tell you its message with any approach to 
completeness if you do not happen to know the district in which they were collected. 

I will give two illustrations. (1) Irish “ abhran” = “song.” I have heard 
this pronounced “ avaran,” “ Gran,” “auran” and “déran.”’ The first three are 
all Munster pronunciations, and I have heard the first two in the same village: the 
fourth is from the far North. (2) Irish “ coimhightheach” = “ foreign.” The 
Ballyvourney people always pronounce this word “cufhach”; but a Mayo man 
who used the word in talking to me said “ cayiviach.’”’ That is to say, the first two 
syllables of this word (according to the official spelling) are in one district pronounced 
something like the English word “ key,” and in another district something like the 
word “ivy” with “k”’ before it.. 

The reformed, or, as it is generally called, the Simplified Spelling of Irish was 
advocated and exemplified in a series of articles in the Jvish Packet, whereof the 
first appeared on April 4th, 1907. These were reprinted, with revisions, in a six- 
penny book, Irish Made Easy, edited by Sean ’O Chuiv [John O’ Keefe}. (Dublin, 
James Duffy and Co., Ltd., 1907). In the Introduction Mr. O’ Keefe explains that 
this system of spelling was worked out chiefly by Dr. Osborn Bergin in collaboration 
with the Rev. Dr. O’ Daly, and he states the objects of the reformers as follows : 
“What we expect . . . to do is to make the learning of Irish very much easier 
than it has been heretofore and to make the reading of Irish by Irish speakers sim- 
plicity itself. The changes which the system . . . will effect are two—(1) the use 
of the Roman alphabet, and (2) the spelling of the words as they are pronounced.” 
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We are not here concerned with the encouragement of Irish learning or the education 
of Irish speakers. But the new system of spelling is of great value to collectors and 
students of folk-songs, because it provides a means of showing (a) exactly how the 
syllables were apportioned to the musical notes, and (b) approximately how each 
syllable was pronounced by the singer. In the texts of this Collection I have 
therefore adopted the spelling used in Jrish made Easy, with a few amplifications 
in order to make it more nearly phonetic. Among these are: (1) the use of 7 and z, 
(2) extension of the use of w and h, (3) extension of the use of the grave accent (‘*), 
(4) doubling of consonants where this was heard 


A. M. F. 
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THE PRONUNCIATION. 


VowELs. (APPROXIMATE EQUIVALENTS). 
like the ‘a’ in English ‘ ah!’* 
the same sound as ‘ 4’ but nasalised. 
like the ‘a’ in French ‘ actuel’: short and stressed. 
like the ‘a’ in English ‘ squabble.’ 
like the ‘ ea’ in English ‘ wear.’ 


like the ‘ é’ in French ‘ étais.’ 
like the ‘e’ in English ‘ get.’ 
the same, short and stressed. 


OO 


like the ‘i’ in English ‘ machine.’ 
like the ‘i’ in English ‘ chin.’ 
the same, short and stressed. 


like the ‘o’ in English ‘ morning.’ 

the same sound as ‘ 6,’ but nasalised. 

is the short sound corresponding to the sound of the ‘o’ in English ‘ hope.’ 
Pronounce ‘ coat,’ ‘ soap’ or ‘ poke’ so rapidly that they only take about 
one third of the time normally given them, and you have said the Irish 
words meaning ‘ chopper,’ ‘ wisp,’ and ‘ buck.’ 

the same, stressed. 


f 
i 
i 
6 
6 


like the ‘oo’ in English ‘ doom.’ 
the same sound nasalised. 
like the ‘ 00’ in English ‘ book.’ 
the same, short and stressed. 
like the ‘ea’ in English ‘ weary.’ 
The diphthongs and triphthongs are merely the above sounds placed next each 
other. But there are a few sounds represented by digraphs, e.g. :— 
ae like the ‘ae’ in Scottish “ brae.” 


ai ) these both have the sound of ‘a’ in English ‘hat.’ Their use depends on the 
ea nature of the consonants preceding and following. 


* Before the classical Irish of Ballyvourney becomes a thing of the past, I wish to record the 
fact that I have never heard a native of this district pronounce the vowel ‘4’ like the ‘aw’ in 
English ‘maw.’ On the contrary, the Ballyvourney ‘4’ is an exceedingly open sound. 
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Finally, there are the sounds here represented by ay, ey, oy. These are composite 
sounds, difficult to illustrate. Their first element is the Irish sound of a, e, 0, re- 
spectively : their second is something like the second sound in the English words 
“eye,” ‘ eyeing,’ ‘ high,’ ‘ higher.’ For instance, the Irish ‘ teyng’ (tinn = ‘sick ’) 
is not unlike the English ‘ tying’ or ‘ saying’ if these words be pronounced as one 
syllable, i.e. if you add ng (not img) to the word ‘ tie’ or ‘say.’ These sounds are 
pronounced sharply and with a brogue.* 


CONSONANTS (APPROXIMATE VALUES). 


The only consonants that need be noticed are :— 

c always ask. (1) before a, o, u, y, guttural, as in ‘koodoo.’ (2) before e, i, 
palatal as in ‘ kcen.’ 

ch (1) before a, 0, u, y, guttural, as in German ‘ bechs.* (2) before e, i, palatal, as 
in German ‘ich.’ 

g Always hard. (1) before a, 0, u, y, guttural, as in ‘goal.’ (2) before e, 
palatal, as in ‘ get,’ 

gh (1) before a, 0, u, y, is the voiced sound of guttural ch. (2) before ], n, r, fol- 
lowed by e, i, is the voiced sound of palatal ch. (3) before e, i, is the sound 
of ‘y’ in ‘ yellow.’ 

ng as ‘ng’ in ‘sing’; ‘ngg’ as ‘ng’ in ‘ finger.’ 

r before a, 0, u, y, is voiced and trilled. 

r __ before e, i, is often aspirated.t 

s always hard, as in ‘son.’ 

sh as in ‘shine.’ 

t and d before a, 0, u, y, are pronounced with the tongue against the teeth: before 
e, i, they sound as in English, i.e. with the tongue against the roots of the 
upper teeth. 


ADDITIONAL CONSONANTS. 


j as in ‘jam’ These two sounds are foreign to the Irish of Ballyvourney. They 
z as in ‘lazy’ ) occur here and there in our songs, in Anglicisms such as ‘ Jén’ for 
‘Shuw4n ’ and ‘ réziz’ for ‘ résui.’ 
A. M. F. 


* Brogue (Irish “* barrég ” “ grip ’’} is the peculiar tightening of the last component ofa 
diphthong heard in the Angio-Irish pronunciation of such words as “ tie,” “‘ die.” 


t Aspiration of a consonantal sound is produced by having the vocal organs of the mouth 
in the same position as they assume for the pronunciation of that sound, except that they do not 
quite meet, or are less firmly pressed together. Thus ‘w’ is an aspirated form of ‘ m,’ ‘ ch’ of 

‘c’ (‘k’), gh’ of ‘g’ (hard). Both trilled and as virated ‘r’ are heard even in the English 
speech of Welsh, Irish and Scottish people.—A. M. 
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THE SINGERS. 


Mr. Conny Cocuian (ConcnosHar O O CocHacdtn). La- 
bourer. Said to be over 80 in 1914, but no one knows his age. As active and 
alert as a man of 40 ; a most interesting talker ; does not read or write ; speaks 
both Irish and English well ; passionately fond of Irish ; a tuneful and easy singer, 
never forcing a note. He gave me about half the songs in this collection and 
has forgotten a large number of others. Some of these were given me by other 
singers, and when I read them over to him he often supplied variants or addi- 
tional words, generally improvements of the sense or sound. These contribu- 
tions were of course not critical alterations, but memories. He does not dis- 
sociate words and tune, but thinks that if you know enough Irish you should 
be able to ‘‘ put a voice on” any poem. N.B.—In Ballyvourney there is no 
word for “to sing.” ‘‘ Say a song” is the expression used ; and if you want 
a poem spoken instead of sung, you must ask the person who knows it to “ say 
it in its words and not to put any voice on it.” 


Mrs. Mary SWEENY (MArRiN Ni SHUIBHNE—MAIR{iN Nf Hfnet), about 78 in 1914. 
Probably I only took down a small percentage of her songs, which, I gathered, 
are mostly Jacobite. She has a great stoie of curious legends. Illiterate. No 
English. Voice very small and feeble but well in tune. 


Miss Pec O’ DonoGuvuE (PEIG Nf DHONNCHADHA—PEG Ni GHONOCHGA), about 
78 in 1914. Illiterate. Has lived latterly in the English-speaking end of the 
parish. The best natural musician I met in the district. She can hum a tune 
without the words, and sing through a long verse in short sections, pausing, 
and even repeating sections, and scarcely ever alters the pitch in the process. 
She is infirm, emotional, excitable, and I seldom could get down more than 


one short song from her at a sitting. When singing a complete song she be- 
comes ecstatic. 


Miss ABBEY BARRETT (GOBNAIT BAR6rD—GOBANUIT BaROID), about 37 in 
Has worked at a trade in America. Reads Irish and reads and writes English. 
Has a good ear and a pleasant, very small voice. She learned all the tunes I 


took from her from old people. She sings them all without hesitation but 
thinks some of them very odd. 


* * * * * * 


In the notation of the tunes, as well as in the remarks appended, I have tried to 
record as far as possible the interpretations of the songs. But even if I had suc- 
ceeded in doing this adequately it would still be necessary to add a word or two 
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about the local style in singing. Collectors who have worked in other districts of 
Munster tell me of peculiarities which—as far as my experience goes—are happily 
unknown in Ballyvourney, such as a shrill harshness in the high notes, a straining 
loudness throughout the song, or a uniformly dull, nasal, lethargic delivery. Out 
of the great number of singers to whom I listened I can recall but one who sang 
rather too loud for his own comfort, and two or three whose tone was distinctly 
nasal, though their voices were light and agile. With these exceptions the singers 
of the neighbourhood must in justice be called singularly good vocalists. They are 
blessed with just the right amount of “ nasal resonance’’; their voices are easy, 
clear and full and their tone pure; they never exert themselves to sing loud, or 
pitch their songs too high. Time is of course their slave, not their master, and 
rhythm is their triumph. 


* * * a * 


My second visit to Ballyvourney, when these songs were noted, lasted about ten 
weeks. I was thus most fortunate in being able to get to know the people and their 
songs, and to note the songs at the moments when the singers remembered them or 
were in a mood to sing them. But I also received a wonderful amount of active 
co-operation from the singers. They one and all spent a great deal of time and 
care in searching their memories, while I was not with them, to recall a fresh song 
or to supply verses or lines which they had been unable to recollect when I noted 
the songs from them. The songs in this collection are thus not only the free gift 
of these Ballyvourney singers, but to a large extent the outcome of their actual 
hard work 


A. M. F. 
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AN IRISH CONCERT. 


In addition to the above remarks on the individuals who have contributed to this 
book of songs, it has been suggested to me that,I should give some account of the 
Irish singers “at home.” To get a song out of a man at an unusual time, or when 
he is talking of farming, politics or local gossip, or when, for any reason, he does 
not expect to be asked to sing, is often a matter of some difficulty. He may have 
to be pleaded with, badgered, and even addressed with a good deal of bitterness 
before he will consent ; and when he begins he will not be at his best. His tunes 
will be shorn of a good deal that is most characteristic of them: ornament will be 
barely suggested, pauses will be scamped or unexpressive, he will sing without pre- 
cision or fire, and very likely pitch his song so low that some of the notes will be 
almost impossible to place. The most propitious time to approach the folk-singer 
is after dark, when he is sitting at home with nothing to distract him, and when it 
is just as reasonable to sing as to talk. Then you may expect to hear his tunes in 
a complete and characteristic form. 

Even more surely you may count upon this if you listen to him in a moment of 
excitement, at a social gathering in some big farmer’s house, when he is warmed to 
his work by a number of influences—meeting old friends whom he seldom sees, 
talking with many people, liquor and emulation. Many farmer’s houses in the 
neighbourhood are frequented chiefly by the younger people, and have little to 
interest us in their entertainments. But there are some whose celebrations still 
proceed on the old fashioned lines, and they are the houses where the folk-singers 
are occasionally found gathered together. Let. us intrude upon one of these 
festivities. 

At the turn of a road, leading up into the hills, we pass through the V-shaped 
opening between two large stones, go down an exceedingly steep and broken flight 
of steps, cross a farmyard, and without knocking, open a door. At the first glance 
—a lamp, which dazzles your eyes, and men. All the furniture is concealed by 
men. They are on both tables, the dresser, the settles ; and of course every chair 
is taken. Moreover. there is in one corner a pyramid of men from the floor to the 
ceiling, supported by the fan-shaped staircase leading to the bedroom. The highest 
visible part of the pyramid is four knees, the corresponding heads and shoulders 
being actually in the bedroom. You may wonder in vain what those two heads 
are like. Although they occasionally bend down and shout a remark into the room, 
you cannot see them from your place near the fire. For a seat has somehow been 
provided for the visitors ; our host, easily distinguished from the rest as being the 
only man in the room not wearing his hat, having seen to that as soon as we entered. 
In one corner of the room there stands a barrel. 
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The function just about to begin is absurdly called a Machine. In other words, 
it is a Harvest Home, the annual celebration which takes place after the day’s 
threshing. It must have had a more appropriate name before the intcoduction of the 
threshing-machine, but now the new word is so universal that even small farmers 
who thresh with flails, call the evening’s entertainment their Machine. But by 
whatever name we call it, let it suffice that the work is over, and these massed and 
hatted men were all helping. They have had tea, and are now getting ready to 
drink several pints of a very flat, thin porter, and to listen to singing. 

The concert begins amid a certain amount of shyness all round. People talk 
together in subdued voices, and try to look as if they were not expecting anything 
out of the way to happen. After some time the farmer decides that a start must 
be made. He calls upon a man who, if he has not hitherto escaped attention, has 
been noticed for his peculiar immobility. He wears a flat, soft hat, has a low fore- 
head, grey eyes; long, straight, thin nose; waxy skin: his mouth is invisible ; 
but the set of his beard shows him to be toothless, while its pure chestnut colour 
forbids you to think of him as old. His long hands are placidly folded on the knob 
of his stick, just below his beard. Apparently he has not heard the request made 
to him; no one even looks towards him; the room is in silence. Presently the ° 
beard moves, brushing his hands ; and a smal], pure and slightly nasal sound comes 
from his lips, and wanders a few notes up and down the scale. Is he trying his 
voice ? or is he searching for the right pitch for his song? or has he forgotten the 
tune? He stops dead. Then, as suddenly, he goes on again. More notes are 
given out, just as casually, but perhaps he sings a longer group this time. Another 
inexplicable pause, another start, and you realise that these unemphasized and 
uncoordinated scraps were not preliminaries, but part of the song. He is well 
into his first verse and is approaching the second half of the tune. He begins to 
lay stress on certain notes, to pronounce some words as if he enjoyed them, to 
impart more rhythm to his singing. He takes a deep breath, the music rises to a 
high, prolonged note ; his eyes flash; he swells on the note with consummate art, 
concludes it with a clear, rapid flourish, descends again, and lets the last line of the 
verse escape from him as accidentally as the beginning. 

If he had wanted to disguise the tune in such a way that you could get no grip 
of it at all, he could not have gone about it more cleverly. His tricks and idiosyn- 
cracies have claimed the whole of your attention in the first verse. You do not 
even know what the tune is like. You must listen carefully this time. But he has 
begun again, so slyly, that in your perplexity you did not notice it. How far has 
he got in this, his second move to outwit you? Heavens! His eyes are flashing 
again! He is going to sing his long note and flourish! He does so, this time 
receiving congratulations from the audience. Those sitting near enough to him 
lift one of his hands and shake it : those further off praise him loudly and wish him 
length of life. But the emotional moment passes ; his hand drops back to its place, 
folded on the other hand, and he murmurs the conclusion of his second verse. 

You shut your eyes and listen, determined to apprehend the melody. The song 
is a long one, eight or nine verses probably, and the tune soon begins to stand out 
quite clearly among the lengthened notes, pauses for breath, hurrying and slurring 
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of the less important passages, and other peculiarities of the singer. It is quite a 
good tune. It is a beautiful tune. You make up your mind to find out where he 
lives and go and get it from him. Suddenly someone touches you. People are 
making signs to you to move. The Grandmother—a small, shrewd, active woman 
of eighty-three,—who has been sitting wedged somewhere behind you, desires to 
approach the singer. He is just going to sing a verse which she is especially fond 
of. With great difficulty she makes her way, through a tangle of knees and feet, 
to his chair. She stands by him, lifts one of his hands and holds it in both her own. 
He raises his head, and sings the verse looking straight into her face. When the 
moment comes for his long, high note, she shakes his hand gravely two or three 
times up and down, and does not let it go till the end of the verse. 

The song is over, and is greeted with applause from everyone in the room: “ Long 
life to you! Good man! You are in form to-night! What a sweet, musical voice 
he has! That is a fine song! It is, indeed ; it is one of the very old songs.” All 
who can get near the singer grab his hands, his shoulders or his knees. His stick 
would fall if there were room for it. Two or three lighted pipes are offered him, 
and the man of the house has a glass of drink ready for him. 

The song has had a marked effect on the company. There is no longer a trace of 
shyness or restraint : conversation becomes loud and excited. Amid the confusion 
you will be tackled with intense earnestness by the old dame. Did you like the 
song? Could you catch all that he said? Did you like the story of it? Did you 
follow its allegorical meaning? But do you realise that it is a great song, full of 
high expressions, and exceedingly old, and that a very learned and gifted poet must 
have composed it ? 

The literary discussion, or rather, encomium, is cut short by loud calls for another 
song, followed by a silence. The new singer presents, in every detail, a violent 
contrast to the first. A short, thick, powerful, clean-shaven man, with large, fine 
features, he has attracted your attention ever since you sat down. In spite of his 
great age—he is reported to be above eighty—he is overcharged with vitality. He 
is undoubtedly the most animated talker in the room. Evidently, what he asserts 
is of the last importance, and incontrovertibly true ; what he denies, so palpably 
false that a half-witted child would not believe it. He is a man of experience and 
authority. He has travelled to Berehaven, Bantry, Kenmare, Killarney, Cashel 
and Cork. He has been on terms of privileged friendship with the successive priests 
and doctors of the parish for the last fifty years ; be has seen many strange sights, 
and heard many astonishing professional secrets. It would take more than ordinary 
courage to argue with him for long. 

He does not glide unobtrusively into his song, like the first singer. On the con- 
trary, he goes through several motions showing that he is about to begin. He turns 
half round in his chair, till he can rest his right arm on the back. He then covers 
his eyes with his hand, or leans his head on it—these being bis favourite positions in 
singing. He even takes the liberty of removing his hat. He pauses, apparently 
in deep thought. Nothing in the world shall hurry him or turn him from his purpose. 
He sings part of a phrase, stops deliberately, clears his throat, looks slowly round 
the room, closes his eyes, and begins again in earnest. His voice is not quite so 
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small and round as the first man’s but it is of a surprising purity, lightness, and 
evenness of tone. You can tell at once that he bas never forced a note in his life ; 
and this, coupled with the natural excellence of his production, has left him, in old 
age, with a musical, flexible voice, into which he is able to put any expression he 
wants, without effort or self-consciousness. It is apparent, too, that he is a natural 
musician of a higher order than the man we heard before. His time and tune are 
clear from the first phrase. In place of the one long note and turn, contrasting 
sharply with the negligent beginning and ending, we are now listening to a melody 
equally defined in all its parts. There are a good many lengthened notes, but these 
occur at different points in the various verses, wherever the singer feels inclined to 
give emphasis to the words. Turns and runs are introduced, but never on the long 
notes: they are used to ornament the melody, and seem to fulfil the function of 
secondary emphasis. 

The two singers are easy to contrast. The first will not vary his style all night. 
His is a case of interesting idiosyncrasy. It would be very difficult to say how 
many melodies he uses, since he treats all tunes alike: no attention is given to the 
low phrases, which are rendered almost like conversation, while the high notes are 
all lengthened, sung loud and ornamented. But the second singer is remarkable 
for his artistic adaptability. He has a style for each type of song and is a perfect 
natural melodist. Three songs* which he is certain to sing to-night, will be enough 
to show this. In the first, notice the crowd of pauses and ornament ; in the second, 
the grace note with slur up to the high, lengthened note ; in the third, the utter 
simplicity and regularity of his singing. Surely, these are examples of musical style 
in complete accord with the words. 

You may learn an important lesson in Irish singing by listening to his long notes. 
You will notice that these are sometimes, strictly speaking, pauses in the diction, 
lengthening of syllables for emphasis. At other times they are not part of the verse 
at all, but an extra-metrical, wailing cry on the sound “oh!” This interpolated 
sound seems almost like an attempt on the part of music to find a means of passionate 
expression when the syllables are inadequate. But, without entering debatable 
ground, we can soon observe that the lengthened notes are the important points in 
every stanza. Into them the singer puts his whole soul ; and he sings them in such 
a way that they never seem to interrupt the rhythm, but rather to help it. If you 
have not heard Irish singing these pauses may, on paper, look inexplicable and 
annoying : but after listening to this singer you will realise that to remove them is 
to remove the life from the tune and leave it a mere chart of high and low sounds. 

It would utterly puzzle any of the singers gathered here to-night, or any one in 
their audience, if you made a remark on these subjects to them. They enjoy the 
singing ; but how far are they conscious of any of the notes or tunes? I do not 
believe an answer to that question is possible. But a very slight experience is enough 
to establish one cardinal fact: the extreme importance, to them, of the words. 
The words are the beginning, middle and end of a song. However minutely a song 
may be discussed, only the vaguest references to the tune will be heard. The tune 
is an elusive essence, the mysterious soul of the words. It has no independent 


* See Nos, 18, 70 and 25. 
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existence. It is part of the singer’s secret, indistinguishable from his voice. If a 
man knows the words of a song but cannot sing, he will hesitate to say: “I have 
the song.” He will rather say: ‘‘ I would recognize the song, but I could not put 
any voice on it.” For among the many virtues of the old, true Irish, this surely is 
not the least—that those who are not musical do not sing. 

Only experience in the country and long conversations about songs will bring you 
to this conclusion : that the people hardly know anything at all about their tunes. 
Certainly to-night, as we listen to our second singer, we do not feel inclined to believe 
it ; for he is a great exponent of the local art, tuneful, precise, masterly. You would 
think that he had studied every effect with professional care ; and it will be a great 
shock to you, when you know him better, to find that he is largely unconscious of 
music. Yet so heis. If you tell him that two of his songs have the same tune, he 
will answer that that is impossible, since they are different songs. If you then say, 
that the tunes are very much alike, he will agree, and look upon you as a musical 
genius for having noticed it. ‘“‘ What a marvellous thing” he will exclaim, “ for 
a man who was not brought up in Irish to know so much about our songs!" For— 
may I repeat it ?—the tune without the words is as little imaginable as a voice 
without a mouth. He thinks that you understand the song (that is, the words) so 
perfectly, that you have got the tune. This much you may observe to-night: his 
one anxiety is that the words he sings may be clearly understood. Thus, in dialogue, 
he inserts “said he . . . said the other man . . . said he again after that” in a 
kind of rapid chant, which causes a surprisingly slight interruption in the flow of 
the melody. He supplements emphatic passages with a word meaning ‘ really,’ 
‘indeed’ or ‘on my honour.’ When these punctuations do not seem to him to 
suffice, he will break off in the middle of a verse or line, give an explanation in a 
speaking voice, and resume his singing without a pause. Imagining the verse to 
be sung and the prose spoken, we may illustrate as follows :— 


“* God bless thee, fair maiden! At break of morn 
Calmly thou sleepest, while I am forlorn. 


. For this man—a terrible clean, high gentlemen—was under geasa not to marry any woman but 
a woman he should find asleep And he was forlorn about that. And when he rode out at 
break of morn and saw the girl asleep by the well, he said : God bless thee ! 


Mount now behind me, and come home with me, 
For ’tis I that am fated thy husband to be.’’* 


The audience receives his explanations with grave nods and little grunts of satis- 
faction. They know the facts, but like to be reminded of them. They are attentive 
listeners, appreciative and discriminating. But their function is not only receptive. 
A good audience is as necessary to a folk-singer, for bringing out the full flavour of 
his song, as a skilful piano part is to the concert singer of the city. During the first 
song of the evening, they had not warmed to their work, and did little beyond 
applauding occasionally. But now, with a more lively and expressive singer, who 
makes his own of them, takes them into his confidence, and touches their imagina- 
tion, they have become enthusiastic. Everything that he sings is supplied with a 


* See No, 19. 


running commentary at irregular intervals ; and such is the sympathy between soloist 
and chorus, that the comment is never too long, nor does the singer ever go on again 
until the comment is finished. The story is as vivid in the minds of his hearers, as 
if he were relating, for the first time, an incident in his own life. 

“Tam a young fellow ” he sings, later in the evening, ‘‘ That ran out of my land 
and means.” 


Audience: “‘ That was a pity! God help us!” 
Singer: “‘ The old woman of the parish would not give me a wife with a dowry.” 
Audience: Of course they wouldn’t ! Bad luck to them!” 


So they listen, with tense interest, making their comment from time to time, to 
the story of this penniless adventurer.* 

The happy conclusion is received with acclamation ; and the singer—identified 
with the hero of the song—is congratulated on his lucky escape. 


Audience : ‘‘ How well for you you were not condemned.” 

Singer: “Aye! Things looked black for me while the mother was speaking.” 

Audience: “ She was a wicked, lying old woman!” 

Singer: ‘‘ You may safely say that. Nothing would have pleased her better than 
to see me hanged.” 

Audience; “* But the girl—she was a good one.” 


Singer: ‘“‘ The giri! I had her twisted round the tip of my finger.” 
Audience : ‘‘ You have probably always been pretty lucky with women ? ” 
Singer : “T have never met a woman, young, old or middle aged, good or bad, 


dark or fair, that I couldn’t please if I wanted to.” 
Audience ; (remembering other songs in this singer’s repertory) “‘ Well, you know, 
you have had your share. Think of the Dark Maiden, and the 
Milkmaid, and the girl in Ross.” 
Singer: “‘ Well, you see, they like a man like me—a cheerful, light-hearted, well- 
mannered, talkative man, that can always amvse them.” 
Audience: ‘‘ But you were treated disgracefully in Inchigeela.t And you did not 
like the girl with the habit shirt.”’t 


* * * * * * 


So the concert proceeds, song following song, with short intervals of conversation. 
Several men have contributed one or two each during the first part of the evening, 
but their repertories are small, or else they are more interested in talking to their 
neighbours. Many and various are the songs we have heard. But as the night 
wore on they have been increasingly difficult to follow. The situation has revealed 
itself as a rivalry between the two principal singers. These have ceased to think 
of their public, and are engrossed in their contest. The other men, on their part, 


* See No. 2. 
t See No, 29. 
See No. 1. 
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no longer respect the singers. They talk volubly all the while, and applaud at the 
end of each song, not because they have been paying attention, but because they are 
enjoying themselves. The singers need no invitation. Before the applause fol- 
lowing one man’s song has died down, the voice of the other is heard rising above 
the hubbub. “I'll sing one now!” he shouts, and immediately begins. Neither 
of them loses his temper ; but their memories are at last giving out. They prompt 
one another. They correct and contradict each other. If one fails in his song, the 
other takes it up, hoping to be allowed to conclude it himself. But his adversary’s 
memory has been jogged. He joins in, and with perfect right, for is it not his song ? 
They sing a few lines, or a verse or two, together, in wildly different versions, quite 
unconscious of the discordant result. The noise in the room all but drowns the 
singing. The roar of conversation is like that of heavy traffic. 

But with startling abruptness, the uproar ceases. For a second, one or two 
voices are heard, carried as it were beyond the mark by too much impetus. These 
break off in the middle of a phrase, and there is a dead silence. Men glance in 
different directions across the room, as if abashed at the sudden stillness. All then 
look towards the barrel. The men sitting on either side of it rap upon it with their 
knuckles. It gives out a hollow sound. They tilt it forward, and let it fall back. 
With a series of echoing jerks it settles into its place again. Not the slightest swish 
or gurgk of liquid has accompanied its movements. All rise to their feet. The 
door and half-door are pulled open. ‘“‘ It is fine!” says the first man to step outside, 
“and the moon is very bright !” 

The Machine is over. 


A. M. F. 
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Corrigenda in Journal No. 23. 


Page 108, third line of Translation, for *‘ townland” read “‘ townlands.”’ 


114, line 4, join “[n]” and “ gunnuiv.” 

11g, verse 2, line 4, for ‘‘ Chailin ”’ read ‘“‘ Chailin. 

11g, verse 3, line 3, for ‘‘ Mairin’’ read ‘‘ Mairin.”’ 

I19, verse 3, line 4, for ‘‘ Chailin’’ vead ‘‘ Chailin.” 

119, verse 6, line 4, for ‘“‘ Chailin”’ read “‘ Chailin.”” 

128, verse 3, line 2, for ‘‘ny”’ read ‘‘nu.” 

128, verse 8, line 4, for ‘“ bairilin”’ read “‘ bairilin.”’ 

147, Variants, B, for uird”’ read uird.” 

151, verse 1, line 1, for ‘‘chiti read chitin;”’ 

155, verse 1, line 1, for ‘‘ uerishc”’ read ‘‘ tuerishc’”’ 

155, verse 3, line 2, for ‘ cailin”’ read “ cailin.”’ 

155, verse 5, line 2, for ‘‘dar”’ read ‘‘ dar.” 

156, verse 9, line 1, for ‘‘ Nach”’ read ‘“‘ Nach.” 

157, verse 8(a), line 4 of Translation, for ‘‘ wheat’’ read “‘ oats.” 
160, verse 7, line 1, for “ sdéirin” read ‘ sdéirin.” 

170, Title of No. 25, for “CAILIN” read “ CAILIN.” 

172, Title of No. 25(a), for “CATLIN” read CAILIN.” 
173, Title, for TAIM” read TAIM.” 

179, Title of No. 27, for “‘CAILIN” read “‘ CAILIN.” 

183, Translation, verse 7, line 4, add fullstop at end of line. 
187, line 2, for ‘“‘scleui-reach”’ read scleaui-reacht.”’ 

IgI, verse 2, line 1, for ‘‘ stéirin”’ read “ stéirin.” 

193, Title of No. 31(a), for “‘ FIOROIG” read “ FIOROIG.” 
195, line 1, for bim-she”’ read bim-she.”” 

202, Translation, verse 4, line 1, delete asterisk. 


The broken letter at the beginning of the second line on page 195 is ‘‘s’ 


that on page 199, line 4, fifth word from the end, is ‘‘g”; and that 


on page 201, last word but one, is “é.” 
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IRISH FOLK SONGS. 


1.—HABIT SHIRT. 


SunG By Mr. Conny CocHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART, 


Do ca sag cai - lin deas o - rom vi 
ban - il, gean - til béa - sach; Vi fi - ri glovz is 
— === = == =a] 
hait ir - hi gus hai - bit short go néa - ta: Vi sdo-cui lin go 


greant’ uir - hi gus fwding-i = er a méa-ruiv,’Snuera hu - ga- sa gud 
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ma - ghi “6” shi “hug - uish - hach!” 
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er ea -ga-la gomeach Mac hu - guish...... 


2 ‘‘Leog-she fén dot chafuireacht, a hoici vig gan éfeacht 
’s na tuir-she t’eig er aruiri ta ’wad a lui gan céli. 
Fiach-she cér ghoiv Hércitléz, Hectér agus Hézar, 

Is na mné n4r chah An hata riav, na haibit short i na-chor. 
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3 ’s dreaum an tir mar caileag iad, chuir cogo er in Anwac, 
An méd na sluig an talav diov, do scaipeadar a sbérhiv : 
Cliona chueg sa charuig, mar ba vean i vi mohdlach, 
Agus fiach roiv 4n hat irhi n4 haibit short i na-chor. 


4 Shé Faré grana ’n ainivish, ba veasa é shid na éngi ; 
Ri Hérod, chayil na linivan, er eagala go méach Mac Dé ’rha ; 
Néré6, scoil an wanharla chun fiachuint er e shdéshun ; 
Agus fiach, etc. 


5 Ishé Mwish wiig tréan na lasarach, go dugag rou ruim ré gho, 
Nuir a haig a hlat sa waruigi do hug shé a chaumuf sar lish ; 
Hélen, hug deoch leana gho trésh teacht da tir i nFEjip ; 

Agus fiach, etc. 


6 Ishé Fitn Vach Cail ba veanamnuf, do hreascarach na céata, 
Diarmaid Doun ab eacuig lesh,* (6) shé Scur néach a lachas ; 
Céarnait chruing riug bara lé, chuir muilhi er sro déan(a)ta ; 
Agus fiach, etc. 


7 Shé Dénal Caum an faruiri—ba wor le ra é i Méara— 
Do hug a waurion taingeav do is cuiri gho mar chiéli, 
An vean ab ear sa chruingi ’ci, nar iar An ear i nEring ; 
Agus fiach, etc.” 


TRANSLATION, 


1 I met a pretty girl, modest, charming, mannerly ; 
She wore a pair of gloves, a hat and a very smart habit shirt ; 
She had neat white stockings, and rings on her fingers ; 
And when I gave her “‘ Good Morra”’ she answered “‘ That’s a lie! ”’ 


2 ‘Stop your babbling [I said to her], you foolish little hussy, 
And don’t be impertinent to a respectable man who has long been a widower. 
Consider : where now are Hercules,+ Hector and Hawsar [Czsar} 
And the women who never wore a hat or habit shirt at all ? 


3. Think of the destruction of the Proud Ones, who made war on the Only Son, 
When all of them whom the earth did not swallow escaped into the air ; 
Cliodhnat who went into the rock, for she was a foolish woman— 

And yet she never wore a hat or habit shirt at all. 


* Does this mysterious phrase mark some expression like “‘ ba thaca i gclis ? ’’—A. M. F. 


+ See Mr. R. Flower’s notes following this song, and signed R. F. In an old Gaelic MS. in 
the Advocate’s Library, Edinburgh, we find Hercules figuring as a Celtic potentate, with a truly 
marvellous genealogy tracing him up to Noah through the Cymric Gomer.—Eb. 


t In his Irish: Minstrelsy, vol. ii, Hardiman tells us, under the title ‘‘ Cliona of the Rock,” as 
follows: ‘“‘ Cliona is one of those fabled beings of the fairy tribe ; called Benshees, so celebrated 
in Ireland . . . The rock ‘ Carraig Cliodhna’ lies within four miles of Mallow [Co. Cork], on the 
right to the Cross of Donochmore, in a wild, mountainous tract, supposed to be the headquarters 
of all the Munster fairies. It is a large grey stone, surrounded by a number of small ones, and 
is supposed to be the principal residence of Cliona, their queen.”’ She is also supposed to inhabit 
a spot on Carrigalea mountain, Clare.—Ep. 
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4 Hideous, bestial Pharaoh, the worst of all men ; 
King Herod, who slaughtered the children for fear the Son of God were among 
them ; 


Nero, who ripped up his mother to see where he had lain— 
And yet [they] never wore a hat or habit shirt at all. 


5 Remember Moses, who overcame the strong flaming one, who had had timely 
warning. 
He thrust his rod into the sea and withdrew his people in safety ; 
Helen, who gave him a drink of ale on reaching her land in Egypt— 
And yet she never wore a hat or habit shirt at all. 


6 Fionn Mac Cumbhaill, again, the hero who laid low his hundreds ; 
Diarmaid Donn, [his chief support ?], and Oscar of many exploits ; 
Céarnait, wisest of women, who caused mills to be built on streams— 
And yet she never wore a hat or habit shirt at all. 


7 And Domhnall Cam, the warrior, a mighty man in Béara,* 
The Queen took a fancy to him and invited him to be her husband.t 
She was the greatest woman of her time, and had never asked any man in 
Ireland— 
And yet she never wore a hat or habit shirt at all.” 


The words italicised in the translation are in English in the text. The point is, 
of course, that the over-dressed young woman, though eager for English fashions, 
is so ignorant of the English language that she takes “Good Morrow”’ to be an 
insult. The Proud Ones of verse 3 are the Revolting Angels. The legend is locally 
preserved as follows: ‘‘ When the wicked angels were being driven out, the Blessed 
Virgin noticed that Heaven was becoming empty. She got up from her seat and 
ordered the gates to be shut instantly, saying ‘ Those that are in, let them stay in ; 
and those that are out, let them stay out.’ But at the same moment the gates of 
Hell also closed. Some, therefore, were shut out of both places, and still haunt the 
earth as pucai, etc.” This song is probably literary in origin, but, as can be seen 
from the translation, the folk have made their own of it. Although it is the only 
piece of its kind in this collection there are other Irish poems of similar structure. 
Compare, for instance, a poem by William Dallt in O’Daly’s Religques of Irish Jacobite 
Poetry.—A. M. F. 


Tune No. 75 in this collection seems to be an unrhythmical variant of the above, 
and No. 85 is allied.§ Cf. Petrie, Nos. 1527 and 1528, with Irish title meaning ‘“‘ The 
* Bear or Bere, Bantry Bay, Cork. 


+ History on the other hand relates that Donall Cam O’Sullivan held out against the Queen 
(Elizabeth) in Carriganass Castle until the fall of Dunboy. 


¢ William Dall (or the blind) O’Heffernan, of Co. Tipperary died late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.—L. E. B. 


§ These tunes will appear in Journal No 24. 
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Wine is Good.” An air in Joyce (1909), taken from the “ Forde Collection,” has 
the title ‘One Day in my Rambles ; or The Habit Shirt’; or “ The Rambling 
Reaper.” Forde’s tune, a Dorian one, is quite distinct from the above, and no 
words are given.—L. E. B. 


The references to Hercules, Hector and Cesar in this song are reminiscent, as is 
the whole theme (with its burlesque history), of the type represented in medieval 
Latin verse by the rythmus, variously attributed to St. Bernard, Jacopone da Todi 
and others : 

Dic ubi Solomon olim tam nobilis ? 
Vel Samson ubi est dux invincibilis ? 


Vel pulcher Absalom vultu mirabilis ? 
Vel dulcis Jonathan multum amabilis ? 


The rythmus was translated into Irish straight verse in the early seventeenth century 
and its influence is discernible in many seventeenth century poems. The “ children 
of pride” cast out of Heaven are the Tuatha Dé Danann, the Irish fairy folk, who, 
according to one tradition, were the remnant of the revolted angels left falling 
through the air when Hell was closed upon Satan and his fellows. Cliodna of the 
Rock was one of these. Fionn mac Cumbhaill is, of course, the famous hero of the 
so called Ossianic cycle of legend. For full details about him cf. Kuno Meyers’ 
Fianaigecht, and E. MacNeill’s Duanaire Finn (Irish Texts Society, Vol. vi) should 
be consulted. Oscar was Fionn’s grandson, Diarmaid one of the most famous of 
his followers. The tale of Cearnait came, like so much of the historical or pseudo- 
historical learning of the eighteenth century poets, from Keating’s Foras Feasa ar 
Eirinn, a seventeenth century compendium of history and legend. A mill was first 
introduced into Ireland to facilitate the work of Cearnait who was set to grinding 
corn by the jealous wife of King Cormac (for story see the Irish Text Society’s edition 
of Keating, Vol. ii, p. 334; Keating’s source was the tale as told in Brit. Museum, 
Egerton MS., 1782, f. 44, printed in Otia Merseiana, ii, p. 75). The mixture of 
classical and Irish personalities in the poem can be paralleled from medieval Irish 
poetry, as ¢.g. in a poem in B.M., Add. MS. 30512 (fifteenth century) where Lugh 
(of the Tuatha Dé Danann), Fionn, Alexander, Hector, Achilles, Croesus, Orpheus, 
Absalom, Pharaoh, Samson, Solomon and Hercules all appear together. It is the 
same tendency that makes the British Grenadiers march in step with ‘‘ Hector and 
Lysander and such great names as these.”—R. F. 
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2—Il AM A YOUNG FELLOW. 


SuNG By Mr. CONNY COCHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 
138. 
&. am a young fel-low that ran out of my land and 
e/ 
manes : Shean - a - vnd’n wai - li - tir - hach dom bean nd 
[I placed my af - fec- tions on one that had _ gold and 


== —} 
store, Is do gheal-as don aing-ir go lean - hing Iéi féin 


o-der far to e - lope, Go, ete, 


2. And a made up our minds wid aitch 


Her dah - ter was én 


I be-i shk 
ta) -ing a am - ing, 


most _lov - ing gen - 


2 And we made up our minds with each other for to elope, 
Go durhing-she an capal i guingiv mo vili sdér ; 
I met my true lover about the a 1 gta place, 
{s] { a tarrac er Chashal er mwaidin le fwdingi an lae. 


3 It’s then I requested this joval and joval dame 
M’ialuit go greanta ’s mo chapal do b’dirdi lém, 
We being in a hurry I asked her to mount the mare, 
Shé duert shi: “ Taim corha, fan socuir is 6lham bran.” 


4 When we reached into Cashel she called for a quart of ale, 
Coirci go fwairshag dom chapal ’s a déhin féir ; 
She opened her purse then, and © oe out a note to change, 
Is nior 4gamuir Cashal er mwaidin go heiri lae. 
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5 ‘Twas early next marnin we started to meet the train, 
Er eagala ’n airim, go leanhach an téir nar nég ; 
In Waterford City we stopped till our clothes we changed, 
Is vi ciad agus dahad (ambriahar) de ghinihiv bwi igan mé. 


6 We embarked with the captain next day to sail away, 
Do ghiolas mo chapal le sagart 6 Fréishti an Tlé, 
The ship it got ready, the weather being fine and fair, 
Agus hroishamuir talav gan ireasa, g4 na bwAl. 


7 When we marched into London the Polliss were on the quay, 
Vi vrdntasui shcriofa, ’s an télegram, nidz o 'né ; 
We both were detected and sent for a mont’ to jail, 
(Is) harnaish go Cluen Meala go danamuir fén aran. 


8 And the day of our trial her mother she swore sevare, 
Go nélhing a diling i guideacht an tael go lér ; 
Her dahter was simple and I being a shkaming rake, 
Is gur wueleasa bob irhi a w’olus don tal go lér. 


9 The court was in silence, the jooree then was charged : 
D’iarhiadar dingna roiv éni ’guing fén le ra: 
She showed ’em the will that her father had last been made, 
Go nag shé ighi ’n aingir a erim go lér fwi réim. 


to When the barrister read this last will that her father made 
D’iaruig den aingir a béssach shi réic gan chéil (ambriahar),. 
She said that I was a most loving, genteel, young swain, 
Is na péssach mo waluirt go gurti i shios fé’n gré. 


11 And when we were acquitted my lover I did embrace ; 
Do chuas go ti’n taguirt chun cheanguil le gra mo chléiv ; 
He put up the note then, and aisily he got us chained, 
Agus mwaiream go sheascuir ‘dir Carra na Shiiri ’s Féard. 


TRANSLATION 
of second and fourth lines in each verse of the above. 
The old wives of the town would not let me have wife or dowry, 
And I promised the maiden to be faithful to her for ever. 
{And} that I should bring the horse to meet my sweetest treasure, 
As she journeyed towards Cashel* at daybreak. 


My smart saddle, and my horse that could jump so high, 
She said “‘ I’m tired ; wait a while and let us have a drink.” 


* Co. Tipperary.—L. E. B 
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A liberal supply of oats for my horse, and plenty of hay, 
And we did not leave Cashel till dawn the next day. 


For fear of the troops, lest we should be pursued, 

And (on my honour) ‘the girl had 4,100 golden guineas with her. 

I sold my horse to a priest from Parroiste and t-Sléibhe [i.e. the Mountain 
ish ; ? Slieverue].t 


And we reached land without want or fear. 


There were warrants written out, and a telegram—news of the day before 


Till we both came back again to Clonmel.* 


That I would drink all my earnings in the company of all and sundry, 
And that it was plain to everybody that I had tricked her. 


They asked us if we had anything to say. 
That he had left his whole farm at his daughter’s disposal. 


He asked the damsel if she would marry a senseless good-for-nothing ; 


And that she would not marry anyone else till she was laid in the earth. 


I went to the priest’s house to be united with my heart’s love ; 


And we live most comfortably between Carrick-on-Suirt and Feard. 


Cf. ‘‘ The Elopement,” (Journal, Vol. v, p. 55), and see references given there. 
See also Petrie, Nos. 421, 594, 1440, 1517, and Joyce (1909), Nos. 339, 370, all to 
different titles. Also Amhrdin Mhuighe Seéla, No. 66. This is one of the most 
popular tunes in the district. It is the only tune which I have recovered as a song 
and also heard played on the melodeon ; as a rule only dance music is played on 
that instrument. The effect of the song depends largely on the distribution of 
long and short pauses. In the portions given above, for instance, the pauses on 
“one” and “loving ” are short, those on “ gold” and “ and ” are long, each of 
these latter adding about a bar to the length of the line. Short pauses sometimes 


* Co. Tipperary.—L. E. B. t+ Co. Waterford.—-L. E. B. 
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come after the end of lines one and two. In Fuénn na Smél (Pt. I, p. 28) there is a 
close variant of the air, with the title ‘“‘ Ag bun Ros na Coille”” I have heard many 
different people play and sing this tune, but never in such a way as to suggest the 
six-bar rhythm there given to it. Song No. 3 is to the same tune with slight 
variations, but is sung quicker and in more strict time.—A. M. F. 


This is one of the many variations, common among the people in song and story, 
on the theme of abduction. An interesting account of the abduction, especially of 
heiresses, in Ireland in the ewe century is given in Lecky, Hist. of Ireland in 
the Eighteenth Century, Pop. Ed., i, p. 370 seq. The bilingual form of the verse is 
typical of a kind common in the eighteenth century, particularly in Munster. The 
earliest example of the kind I have found in the MS. literature is the poem “ Angelical 
maid do dhéidh ni fada mé beo” (printed in H. Morris’ Cead de Cheoltaibh Uladh, 


1915, p. 87), attributed to an O’ Linin of Fermanagh (seventeenth to eighteenth 
century).—R. F. 


3—AN SAYIDIUIRIN SHINGIL. 
(THE PRIVATE SOLDIER}. 


Gaily. 160. Sunc By Mr. Conny CocuLan, DERRYNASAGGART. 


wial - hing chidir - shach 


- nach Chil Da- ra mo chruil. 


’s is 6g ’s is dealav gan Ahir a fagag mé ; 

Vi 6r igheom ghaidi ’s agimsa nior 4g shé é ; 

Hios a Galuing do b’ ada ’s do b’ 4rd mo léim, 

Is beg féiri ban Agum as gach bwaili go shélfufar mé. 


’s is buachuilin mishi, da gredf{ mo rAiti bél, 

Do ringceach go tapuig er halav nu ’r chlar wog déil, 
Do vréacach an aingir er mwaidin ’s a mean a lae, 

Is na hiarhach pwing ba er e hahir, nd direav sbré. 
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4 d& méach as agumsa nar brishag do faircin fés, 
Sheshireach capal a chuirhing da treau ’s da ror ; 
Chuirhing trien di fé choirci gus tuili f¢ é6rnuing woir, 
Is do véing-she da fuirshi go dagach a shiol sa wéd. 


5 Agus nil mo hl4n Agumsa socuir a géir ’s i geart 
Chun na mona gheara na sheasav a gor na vear : 
Ta sndhedin ghedr agum d’ ebireoch shioda i geart, 
Agus eiri-she awaili gus abuir na raying-she leat. 


6 ‘“Nuer a rayd-sa ’waili is Atuirshach dich mo shcéal, 
A inshint dom ghaidi gur chaileasa chig le han, 
Mo wA4bdinin Agum a teasdal tri duh’ 1 Néil, 
*‘nieg mo redbuiri marcuig, 's mé marav le ct ina ghéig.” 


TRANSLATION, 


1 Iam a private soldier, turned out of the Army ; 
I am not worth twopence to pay for a quart of drink ; 
I can beat the drum and play the melodious harp, 
And at the fair of Kildare I parted from my love. 


2 I was left an orphan, young and poor ; 
My father had gold, but he did not leave it to me ; 
Down in Callan* I leapt both long and high ; 
And I shall have two wives in every place I wander to. 


3 And I am a lad, believe me, 
That can dance nimbly on the earth or on the soft deal board, 
That can coax a maiden at morn or noon, 
And would not ask her father for cattle or money as dowry. 


4 And if I were certain that your little field had never been broken, 
I would set a team of horses to plough it deep, 
I would plant a third of it with oats, and more with tall barley, 
And I would be harrowing it till the seed sprouted in the ground. 


5 But I have not my spade ready and handy 
To take my place among the men cutting turf ; 
I have a good, sharp little needle for working silk ; 
Go home and tell them I won’t have you. 


6 ‘‘ When I go home, I shall have a woeful tale to tell, 
To confess to my father that I have lost five to one, 
{I shall be] tramping through Ireland with my baby, 
Searching for my dashing horseman, and dying with grief for him.” 


Cf. tune No. 2 and the notes attached to it. Verse 1, l. 1.—literally: “out of 
the King’s guard,” an instance of the intensely personal view of public matters 
taken by the Irish folk. Mr. Cochlan often told me that certain highroads in the 
district, which did not exist in his youth, were made by “‘ The King, or rather, the 
Queen.” In the autumn of 1914 the combatant powers were always referred to 
as “ the Emperor, the other Emperor, the King, the Frenchman and the Russian.” 

* Co. Kilkenny.—L. E. B. 
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Verse 2, l. 3.—Irish songs and poems abound in references to leaping. This accom- 
plishment continued to be especially prized down to comparatively recent times. 
Mr. Cochlan, in talking of the degeneracy of modern men, will say: ‘‘ They cannot 
leap.”’ He remembers this sport, common in his youth: two men would stand up 
with the ends of a heavy pole on their heads, and others would jump over the pole. 
This recreation was indulged in after a day’s farming work, when all carrying, etc., 
now done with horse and cart, was done by men with baskets on their heads. Verse 
4, . 2.—literally : ‘‘ to plough it and to dig it.” Verse 6, l. 3.—“‘ O’Neill’s country ” 
in an extended usage, meaning all Ireland.—A. M. F. 


4.-—AN SHEANDUINI (i). 
(IS TRIUR A VI AGUM). 
{THE O_p Man}. 


SunNG By Miss O'DoNnoGHUE, BALLYMAKEERY. 


138 
== — === == =— = = 
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2 Céirli shea faaras ami er i méhar 
redbuiri saguirt,* an sheanduini fdsa ; 
Ba chuma lesh é, ach go miadéing a fécui, 
mo sguili geach mwaidean a riht er na cOdrsuin. 
Is 6 wishi, heanduini, etc. 

3 da waying-she mo heanduini baiti boul ména, 
Hurhing a waili é ’s do ghidnhing é hdérav ; 
Chuirhing glas er a norus, ’s in iochuir im pdca, 

’S do chiuléing a waili lesh na biachuiliv oga.t 


4 go Corcuig [a] d’ faruig glids téruiv, 
Tobac agus snish agus claracha céran ; 
Nuer a hdnag a waili go hatuirshach dedérach, 
Cé gheéding ach mo heanduini cahav a vréga ?§ 


5 ’S d& méach std Agam-sa, capal is srian an [? er], 
Ialuit wa leahir, agus bialwach faruing, 
Viarhing mo heanduini ’mach ansa tliav lium, 
’Gus do hirhing a faruiri a waili insan ialuit. 


TRANSLATION. 

1 There were three of them getting me married to an old wreck, 
My mother and father, and the priest as keen as the others ; 
They went home and enjoyed a feast, 

And seldom do my friends come to see me. 
And indeed, old man, I will not agree with you (thrice), 
And it is a pitiful thing when age fastens on to youth. 


2 Out on the road I was advised, 
By the rascally priest, to marry the old man ; 
He did not care, so long as I filled his pockets, 
Though I were left to run round every morning to the neighbours. 


3 And if I found my old fellow drowned in a peat-hole, 
I would bring him home and set about waking him ; 
I would lock the door, and put the key in my pocket, 
And walk home with the young lads.|| 


4 I went to Cork to get materials for the wake— 
Tobacco and snuff and coffin-boards ; 
When I came home, woeful and weeping, 
Whom should I find but my old man wearing his shoes ?** 


* Or: “ On réguiri saguirt ” (translated). 
Or: “ brah.” 


Or: Cheanggalding a chosa de chosuiv a chérha[n], 
’S do reayinghing a chuid er na buachuiliv 6ga.” 


§ Or: “ shciomail a fréca.” 


|| Or: “ I would tie his feet to the feet of the coffin, 
And share his property among the young lads.” 


** Or: “ skimming the cream pan.” 
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5 And if I had a horse and bridle, 
A good leather saddle and an iron bit, 
I would carry my old man out onto the moor, 
And bring a brave lad back in the saddle. 


A second song to this title is No. 67 in this Collection. The above is probably 
only a fragment. Mr. Cochlan has two lines, which he says may be used as alter- 
native concluding lines to the refrain : 


“ T4 ci er mo chruf-she dav shini riav fés leat ”’ 
and 
Gus ctipala dig ina deaunta vé bredéiti.” 


But these look more like lines out of forgotten verses. This song is however ex- 
tremely common and very much varied, perhaps because it so easily admits of im- 
provisation. In the copy given in Ceol Sidhe, page 55, there are five verses, two of 
which are closely parallel to two of ours, and three quatrains to be used as alterna- 
tive refrains.—A. M. F. 


This song seems distinct from “‘ An Sheanduini ”’ (ii) in this Collection. Cf. Petrie, 
No. 1225, “ Seanduine cam” or “ The young Wife and the old Man,” as sung in 
County Mayo. Petrie’s air has a distant likeness to the above tune, but was sung 
in dialogue like Mr. Freeman’s second song. The subject is evidently a favourite 
Irish one, judging from the distinct songs in Petrie, Nos. 527-531 amongst them. 


Mr. Freeman’s tune immediately suggests the oldest forms of ‘‘ The Campbells are 
coming ”’ (see the tune quoted in the footnote to the latter, in Graham and Wood's 
Pop. Songs of Scotland), so it is interesting to find in Mangan’s Poets and Poetry of 
Munster (4th ed., pp. 118, 119) two versions of a similar tune, both entitled “ An 
Seanduine,” which the editor tells us is known also in Scotland, and as “‘ The Camp- 
bells are coming.”” Mangan’s versions are set to a Jacobite Gdelic Irish text in which 


“the old man” is George of Hanover and the “ young” hero is Charles Edward 
Stuart. Cf. the above tune also with “ Cuir a nall duinn am botal” and “ Lord 
Ronald,” both noted by me from West Highlanders (Journal, Vol. iv, p. 154, and 
Vol. v, p. 119). Like the Irish tune, both Highland airs are in triple time, and 
Burns probably used a similar melody for his song ‘“‘ A Hieland Lad my Love was 
born ”’ which was admittedly set to an old Highland air. Burns’ adaptation is, of 
course, in common time.* For further notes see ‘‘ Tayg Bwi,” No. 12.—L. E. B. 


So far as my researches go, and I have given much attention to the matter, the 
tune “ The Campbells are coming” appears for the first time, in print or manu- 


* Captain O'Neill in his Ivish Folk Music (Chicago, 1910) brings forward a number of state- 
ments, including that of Adair Fitzgerald in his Stories of Famous Songs, to show that the tune 
of *‘ An Seanduine ” or ‘‘ The Old Man ”’ was borrowed by the Scotch. Its nationality seems a 
moot point, however.—L. E. B. 
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script, about 1745, as a country dance, under the title “Hob or Nob.” It is in 
Walsh’s Caledonian Country Dances, 4th book, circa 1745; in Johnson’s Collection of 
Two Hundred Country Dances, Vol. iv, 1748, and other Collections. It appears in 
Oswald’s Caledonian Pocket Companion, 3rd book, circa 1750, as ‘‘ The Campbells 
are comeing”’ (sic), and in Bremner’s Reels, as No. 11, circa 1760, besides other 
works. There is astrong tradition that it has served the Campbell Clan as a gathering 
tune from, at least, the rebellion of 1715.* I very much doubt the truth of any 
statement as to its being of Irish origin. —F. K. 


This is a song of the “‘ Auld Robin Gray ” type, the lament of a young wife married 
to an old man. It is a theme common in both folk and literary poetry, though, for 
various reasons, it is found more often in the MSS. than in printed collections. Thus 
Andy Magrath, “the jovial pedlar,” a singing Autolycus, has two companion songs, 
“ An Seanduine”’ (the old man) and “ An tSeanabhean”’ (the old woman), in which 
latter song the situation is reversed. For the theme and its use in sublimated form 
in Merriman’s Midnight Court, see T. F. O’Rahilly in Gadelica, Vol. i, p. 191. Readers 
of modern Anglo-Irish literature will recognise in verse 4 a hint of the motive of 
Synge’s Shadow of the Glen, which is based on tales current among the people.—R. F. 


* The fact that the tune can be carried back in Scotland as far as 1715 can hardly, in itself, 
be regarded as evidence against its Irish origin, since the period of borrowing would naturally 
be the sixteenth to seventeenth century period, when intercourse between the Gaels of Ireland 
and Scotland was close and constant. I have no evidence as to tunes, but it is certain that, as 
regards folklore and more formal literature, borrowing was almost always from Ireland to Scot- 
land, hardly ever vice-versa.—R. F. 
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TAIM-SHE AM CHOLA. 
fl AM ASLEEP}. 


5- 


ny Mr. Conny CocHLAN DERRVNASAGGART. 
Grave. ¢ — 84. AN DERRVNA 


fa - 


a ghon item sho a glite -  shacht ea - da-ruing, 


Téar chun spai-ri-ngi Gidr Néil, 6 Wai-li na... Tue- ri go... 


brdach na...... fwa - rui -gi, Cuir dir a-gus a - shi’s 


ar er Ghael. Ta shis - ma_ - wor sa chian so en - ruing- = 
oN 
ea - ga- luish biar - fi-ring, 
shi - li na a tdirt céir - tli wr tea - sa ghiv— 
~ 
. Taim she am cho - la nii’s fior mo sheéal. 


TRANSLATION, 


Long has this rumour been moving amongst us, 
Threatening uproar in Clar Ui Néill [7.e. Ireland), 

From the country townland* to the sea-coast, 

Bringing resentment, sorrow and destruction upon the Gael. 
Oh, bitter is the dissension in this harbour near by, 

And the Church is troubled at Mass-time, 

Weeping, and advising you for your own good— 

I am asleep or what I say is true ! 


* Reading “ O wailhi na tuaha.” 
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For a close variant see Fuinn na Smél, Pt. III, p. 31; see also Petrie, No. 1252. 
(Both have the same title.) The pauses in this song are of great length. So far as 
the words are concerned this is not a folk-song but a thoroughly literary poem com- 
posed by Séamas O Domhnaill* a little over a hundred years ago, on the subject of 
the faction-fights. Tradition, however, attaches it to the locality, and says that it 
was composed by a priest, who sang it from the altar ; and that people were so moved 
by his performance that the rival factions (Twomeys and Lynches) never indulged 
in a single battle afterwards. Mr. Cochlan’s version is corrupt and incomplete. A 
better text is printed in Poets and Poetry of Munster, 2nd series, p. 16, and reprinted 
in Ceol Sidhe. It is therefore not necessary to print the words here. Cf. Nos. 6, 
7, 8 and 17 in this Journal.—A. M. F. 


The above tune is distinct from Bunting’s “ Ta me mo chodladh ” (“I am asleep, 
and don’t waken me’’). For Bunting’s notes on his tune—which he complains has 
been “ unwarrantably appropriated by the Scotch ”’—and its “ very old words,” 
see his Ancient Music of Ireland.t Petrie’s No. 488, to the title ‘‘ I am asleep, etc.,” 
is a variant of Bunting’s. In both there are traces enough of ‘‘ Lochaber ” to suggest 
that the Irishman refers to that “ Scottish” air. I have myself noted West High- 
land tunes of a primitive “ Lochaber ”’ type and believe that the sophisticated Irish 
and Scottish forms of song resembling that type are equally elaborated from a 
similar primitive air common to Gaels both in Ireland and Scotland. Compare 
tunes 5, 6, 7, 8 in this collection with Petrie’s No. 42, marked “ Very slow,”’ which 
is apparently incomplete and seems to be a variant of the second half of the above, 
No. 5, and the following, No. 6. Petrie repeats exactly the same tune as a caoine 
(lament), see No. 1470. The late Mrs. Milligan Fox contributed a fairly close variant 
of Mr. Freeman’s tune (though a less fine air) to the Journal of the Irish Folk-Song 
Society, Vol. i, No. 1 (1904), under the title of “‘ Lament of a Druid.” Interest lies 
in the fact that it was played to her by an old piper called Kelly who learnt it from 
old ‘‘ Jimmie Joyce, a Galway piper’’ who had been at the Belfast Convention of 
Harpers in’ 1792.—L. E. B. 


For versions of the air, to the title ‘‘ I am asleep,” etc., see also Holden’s Old Es- 
tablished Irish Airs, Book 2, and Mulholland’s Irish Airs. Captain Simon Fraser 
includes a tune, which may be connected, in his collection of Highland Airs (1816) 
See “ Tha mi mo chadal” or “I am asleep.” In a note Fraser says that his air is 
claimed both by the Irish and Lowland Scots but that the “ very ancient Gaelic 
words ”’ incline him to believe that it is of Highland origin.—F. K. 


* For biographical notices of Irish poets, many of them of very humble birth and small 
education, and the “ hedge-school”’ teachers and bards, see Poets and Poetry of Munster and 
Edward Walsh’s rare Irish Popular Songs.—Ep. 


+t See the very interesting historical note on this matter in A. Moffat’s Minstrelsy of Ireland, 
p. 138, ‘‘ Let the bright Lamp.” 
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6.—TRANHOININ DEANACH A TEACHT COESH LEASA GHOM. 
[LATE ONE EVENING), 


ahito ritenuto. a tempo. SuNG By Miss Pec O’DonoGuur, BALLYMAKEERY, 
= 
tran - hédi - nin.. déa - nach téacht......... coesh 
sa gan, Gan _baiirt wai - 
5 
Shea do ghear - an stdir - vean BB 
= 
grueg cing ler... bai 


oN 
nee a-gusdob’ 4i - ii sheéiv : Mo fib vrea néa - ta go 
giéast’ o - rom ceang - guil - hi, is Down - fall 
e 
Fé - ras go...... brea gum sprea- ga Ean-lui-hi’r war... 
géa - ga teacht ig ésh - teacht’s a drui - dim lium— 
A 
Téim she im cho - la ’s nd dui -  shig mé, 
A Jong 3 
Taim - she im cho- la gus-a@ DA... 
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2 Agus d’iarhys den sbérvny godé 'n tav chiing gur casag {, 
Nd an bean i vi le shealad er fan a tael, 


“ A nianfa mo chdirli, agus go diocfa-sa awaili lium, 
Hiurhing airigead as ér bwi it f6écuiv le sbreaga ghoit, 
Leabuig gheas chéirihi gus céir wa chun luitti ghoit ’— 
Tdim-she im chola gus nA diishig mé. 


3 ‘‘’s d4 méing-she ché bwah as go ngéiling ghod lavuarhiv, 
’s mé scuil’ er mwaidin er f4n a tael, 
Go méach mo charuid i pléi lium, gus shcéal igien sagart er, 
Gus mo chli gan casa go déing sa chré. 
A digeach toil Dé oruing, agus go raineéch leanav chiing, 
*g imeacht lium hén ’s é ’g éav er mo wacaluing, 
Go méach w’ anam bocht dar ig Mac Dé gus ig 4 Wanarhluin ”"— 
Tdim-she im chola gus na dtishig mé. 

4 ni gaigi bog bw&h na réci maguig mi. 
Shin ni nar cheapasa ’dosach mo hael— 
Go guirhing bean 6g gan néachar er mearahal, 
Ach er inting ceangal léi gan ndiri 6n gléir. 
D4 néanfaé mo chéirli ta shli wah ig bwaili gum, 
Machui bred bé teacht am chlés ’géir an eadarha, 
Cead cola do ghéhin gus a taepat a veh ulav doit— 
Taim-she im chola gus na duishig mé.” 


TRANSLATION, 


1 Late one evening as I passed by a /ios,* 
Free from trouble of mind or worldly care, 
I saw a stately woman with hair a-tremble, 
Beautiful of form and feature. 
{I slung] my pretty, gay pipes into position 
And merrily played “ The Downfall of Paris ’’ on them. 
Birds on the topmost branches came flocking to listen to me— 
I am asleep and do not wake me. 


2 I asked the fair lady, whence had she come among us ? 
Had she been long roaming the world ? 


(c) 


“If you would take my advice, and come home with me, 
I would give you silver and gold to squander ; 

A nice well-made bed—a good place to lie in ’— 

I am asleep and do not wake me. 


3 ‘‘ If I were so foolish as to yield to your words, 
And let myself go wandering over the world, e 
My people would fall out with me, and the priest would talk about it, 
And I should lose my good name till the day of my burial : 
If it were the will of God that we should have a child 
{I should] go off alone with the baby crying in my arms ; 
The Son of God and his Mother would curse my poor soul.” 
I am asleep and do not wake me. 


* See my note.—A, M. F, 
III 


(d) 
(d) 


4 ‘Iam no foolish young fop or cynical wastrel, 
Never in my life have I intended such a thing— 
To deceive a young woman and leave her unwed— 
But to marry her with the blessing of the Church. 
If you would take my advice, | have a good living for you at home— 
Fine herds of cows coming into my farmyard at milking-time— 
Sleep as long as you like, and the teapot ready for you.” 
I am asleep and do not wake me. 


Cf. tunes Nos. 5, 7, 8 and 17, and the notes attached to these songs. The phrase 
marked A was invariably executed in the way shown at the foot of the song. The 
division of the words in relation to the notes is almost exactly like the following : 
“I’m a—{pause}—sleep and-a do not wake me up,” the Irish word for “and” 
having a short a tacked on to it irrationally. This piece probably belongs to the 
class of poems composed in ‘imitation of literary models. Verse 1, 1. 1.—A lios 
(pronounced “ liss’’) is an earthen fort, now the dwelling place of fairies. Verse 2.— 
The singer denied that this verse was incomplete. Verse 3, 1. 2.—The Irish text 
adds “in the morning.” Verse 4, /. 4.—Literally: ‘‘ Without shame from the 
clergy.” I do not know to what song the refrain ‘‘ I am asleep and do not wake 
me” originally belonged. The phrase is known as a song-title from the north of 
Scotland to the south of Ireland.—A. M. F. 


7.—TRANHOININ DEANACH I GEIN. 
[LATE ONE EVENING]. 


Slow. SunG By Miss Pec O'DONOGHUE, BALLYMAKEERY. 


— 

- gol moch- t(a), Shea do 


wae - rach éa sa -chri ’sa_ shcéiv gan loch - t(a); Gur 


fe 
_ 
= 
\ 
(A - gus) train - héin- in déa-nach i géin coesh ea - sa ghom, ’s mi 
— 
déa - - - nav er - ia sa 
gheédr-cas an spé - ri-vean - ga wa - sha - wil,....... Gur 
= 
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wa - ca - lach éa - lin’ go bwi dai - ti tiuv, Go 


2 ’s er(w’)avarc(a) na béhi shea chlachluig w’aigini, 
Gus duartsa gur w’ada lium i shcial gan clos ; 
Ach er eagala n4r w’A vean halhi do haingig lium, 
’s gur wagal désa a hainiveas da déing har a toil : 
“ Aingir vilish wouil ving chitin chyn charaduig, 
Untuiv w’ anam ort, is na bi docht, 
’s din aihirish duing go di an chiig’ chting as (n)ar haishdealuish, 
Eritin, cad as ainim doit, ni godé do hoeshe ? 


3 An tisa guin Vénus, bean déhi lenar caileag Marcus, 
Do chiads gach sheavach fear nar ghéil da toil ; 
Nt Dayana hréig Acdén a nacharuing, 
Do rayach a [n]garachuili a ras mar foc ; 
Nu Pallas gan shcéiv do hréig an taishnearlach, 
’s a tul go lér gur pléig [? fiéig) na crov ; 
Nu an aingir vilish héanwir do hrach na mearachoin, 
Gus tav na caharach go lér gur loishc ? ” 


4 ‘‘’s nf héngi beé ’n méid shin mé dar chanuishe, 
Héivir cheanasuig, ach Eiri wocht, 
Fé neara dom hénig ’s dom chiéli veh er mearahal, 
Ig sméirlig waluihi ’n ay’n lae ghar lot. 
’s beog a tiina dom biirnin ve déch teyng atuirshach, 
Gisna btaruiv sho cheangguil ling, nar réig riav col ; 
’s ceartuig chit, e ridin chruf, do shgitirshi calama, 
Gus biarhi mi tamal ling gan An dar glos.” 


5 ’s er mo ghul suas dom er stuec na Giulaban 
Shea do chualag an ingivean go réi-vre4 a lauirt, 
Gus { cuir suanta suerci le fritealuiv, 
I dianav gringil dom er griorhiv a douin. 
Vi lan-chuid de chuantuiv fé wirdn luingeas mear, 
Fé wirdn firingi [? fuiringi] is geach baul go ngouing ; 
’s gur b’ { [? é] ’n Sditard uasal bueti ’g jeneral, 
Wiehig cluihi ling gus brishig dli gaul. 
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bu - ca-lach ba - ra-cas - ta go  féar léa_— folh; Is_ ba 
vea-nam-rach a.......... sail chruing, (i- ni)dir - ghring gea - na - wil er 
ghricht shea- ma-rég, a- gus ba néa - ta crov. 


6 As aishling arér gan bréag do dineag ‘om, 
Go méach Eiri agunig-na gan fingin don chios, 
Agus Sasanuig céasda gan técs na dlihi ’cu, 
Gan plér i [nn] gunuiv na luingeas er ling, 
Ach mar(a) w4r er i béin, gan 4 wart suilhi ’cu, 
Ach dar, ’s ni mishti lium, i nifirean hfos, 
Agus clana bocht Gal a ngarhiv cluhara 
Bréaga vruingeal fé ghuiliir gach cruing. 


TRANSLATION. 


1 Late one evening, by a far-off lios,* 
I was meditating on this sorrowful life, 
When I beheld a stately fair lady 
Of strangely beautiful form and faultless of feature. 
Curly was her close, thick, bright yellow hair, 
Growing in twisted ringlets down to the grass ; 
And lively was her round, fresh, laughing, lovely eye, 
Like dew on the clover ; and neat was her foot. 


2 When I saw the maiden my spirit was stirred, 
And I said I was anxious to hear her story ; 
But I feared it was no earthly woman I had met, 
And thought it would be dangerous to offend or cross her : 
** Mild, mannerly, sweet, gentle, pleasant, lovely lady, 
My life is at your mercy, and do not be hard, 
But tell me from what province you have travelled hither ; 
What is your name, my love, and what your quest ? 


3 Are you Queen Venus, the goddess who slew Marcus, 
Who tortured every hero who did not submit to her ? 
Or Diana, who abandoned Acteon in straits, 
Who would rush through the thorny woods like a deer ? 
Who made claim to have the whole apple in her hand 
Or the sweet, happy damsel who [eloped with] the swift warrior, 
And set [Troy] on fire ? ’’t 


4 “Iam none of those whom you have mentioned, 
Kind, gentle sir, but poor Eire. 
Good cause have I and my spouse to be distracted, 
With accursed wretches destroying us daily. 
Small wonder that my darling is sad, sick and sorrowful, 
When these boors have espoused me—me who never sinned lightly 
But gather together your bold raiders, my dear, 
And I will take you where none shall hear us.” 


5 And as I was going up the slopes of Gulban, 
I heard the lady speaking most beautifully 
In words inducing pleasant dreams, 
Explaining the deeds of history to me. 
There were many harbours with many swift ships, 
Packed with men, everywhere I went : 
And it is the noble Stuart whom the General beat 
Who will win the game for us and break the foreign rule. 


* Liss, prehistoric earthen hill-fort. 
t See my note.—A. M. F. 
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6 And truly I had a vision last night— 
That we shall possess Ireland without a penny of rent, 
And the English shall be afflicted, without titles or laws, 
Without bullets in their guns or ships on the sea, 
And—to crown their torments—with no salt beef, 
And damned—to my delight—in lowest Hell ; 
While the poor children of Gaedheal, by sheltered river banks, 
Will be courting damsels beneath the shade of the trees. 


Cf. tunes Nos. 5, 6, 8, and 17, and the notes on those songs. This piece belongs 
to the Aisling class (see paragraphs 5 and 6 of my section entitled “ Words”). The 
text is corrupt in many places. A poem containing four verses corresponding to 
the first four of this, and a fifth not like either of the last two here, will be found in 
The Poems of Tomdés Ruadh O’ Sullivan (Dublin, Gill and Son, 1914). My version 
of the last two lines of verse 3 is partly based on the text printed in this book. The 
“spouse ”’ and the “ darling” of Eire, mentioned in verse 4, must be taken to mean 
one of the Pretenders ; though as Tomas Ruadh died in 1848 it would be idle (if 
the poem be by him) to ask which is referred to.—A. M. F. 


8._A FADRUIG, A STORUIG. 
[PADDY DEAR]. 


SuncG BY Mr. CONNY COCHLA , DERRYNASAGGART. 


= 108. 
Fa - druig, a sté - ruig tan tu go 
- nach, O  hu-guish cai - li - leat’ én ga - hir; Do 
j 
hu - guish do -hach shi ‘dré6 gus do 


har medn na ghea - ra. Vi muin- bir - li 


: 
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réi - veog ‘sni  ghin - hach a bé - na, raych shi er 
vnéic suas gan stra - ca; ’sgo deyn div, @....... Chor -suin, ma- ra 


4 i 
ni - ni shi_leér- ghniov, Cloesh - far shcéal né uir - hi 'ngleaun Reas-tuil. 


2 Acharuim er a Géachtach, ’s er Ri gheal na Gloiri, 
Crih agus céir agus ceanus 
Er gach mny acu ghin treé gho, na cinav chun bohir, 
Er ling dul 6n dreé uing awaili. 
Go diig shliucht er Néra, agus a rah er chuid Jén diov, 
Go lionwar dir wélacht is capuil ; 
Nuer a chrionéid a néhin, an Wanharla ghlérwar 
Is na flahas go géirig a leabuig. 


3 Shé duert Shainin d’Réishti: Na daruig go {, 
’s fiachuig chun a shcedil shin nios blasta ; 
’s go b’ é Dénal O Conuil ant digear 
Do vraduig lesh mérchuid den anuirt, 
Do riug bounla ni ghé ghe go tig Auluiv Ghénuil, 
Agus haingceastir péca don Vadijer ; 
Shi Eylic, is dé lium, a fuer 4war a wona, 
’s na cuiléir né irhi 4 chahav.” 


Shé duert na cofrsuin : Na daruig go foil i, 

Agus fiachuig chun a shcedil sho nfos blasta ; 

Go b’ é duert bean Faidi Oin, har a raini shi pésta 

Go roiv babainin 6g f4 na heasna ; 

Do chuiniv na chéir shad cauil cipala céta, 

Bigin nti ghé gus crios ceangguil— 

Vi an tiadach go réi-gheas—awar cayipin vrea né ghe 
Véach na leaba lui héla ’rhi 4 chahav.’ 


5 As do htrhing-she céirli do wiachuiliv éga 

Go méach lénteacha nda ’cii le cahav, 

Gan é do huert do léma de chnitach gan dlas 

N& béach dbalha ’r f6nav a ngeara ; 
Iad do huert do Nora, ni an chyn-vruingeal Jén i, 
Do chuireach a dred iad chun caitti. 
Shin crih er mo shce6l-sa, ni diarhad nios m6 ghe, 
Ach bimish ag 61 fuintsh go mwaidin. 
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TRANSLATION, 


t Paddy dear, you are a sad man 
Since you brought the new piece of calico from the city ; 
You gave it to Joan to make up, 
And she utterly ruined it in cutting out. 
The sleeves were too small, and the collar would not fasten, 
And it would not go on a child of two without tearing ; 
And, neighbours, I assure you, unless she makes amends, 
A fresh tale will be told of her in Glanrastel. 


2 I beseech the Almighty, the fair King of Glory, 
To give prosperity, comfort and power 
To each woman who directed or helped him on his way 
On his return from the distant regions. 
May Nora have a family, and may Joan’s children be blessed 
With increase of cattle and horses, 
And when they reach their term, may the glorious Mother 
Prepare their bed in Heaven. 


3 Said Johnny Roach: “ Don’t condemn her [i.e. Joan] yet, 
But look more closely into the matter. 
It was young Daniel O’Connel 
Who stole a good deal of the material. 
He took a yard or so to Humphrey Daniel’s, 
And [gave enough for] a pocket handkerchief to the Badger ; 
It was Elly, I fancy, who got the stuff for the neck-band, 
Because she wears such fine new collars now.” 


4 Said the neighbours: “‘ Do not condemn her yet, 
But look at the matter more closely ; 
For Paddy John’s wife said, before she was married 
She knew she would have a child ; 
She kept, for its use, {enough for], the bodies of two coats, 
A biggin or two, and a binder— 
The stuff was so very nice—and the making of a fine new cap 
To wear at her lying-in.” 


5 I would advise all young lads 
Who [intend to] have new shirts to wear, 
Not to give the work to any clumsy, unskilful bungler 
Who could not cut them out properly ; 
But to give them to Nora, or that gentle maiden, Joan, 
Who would make them up fit to wear. 
This is the end of my story, I will tell no more of it, 
But let us drink punch till the morning. 


The author of this piece was Diarmuid O Crobhlaigh, commonly called “ Tail- 
lidir Crobhlach,” i.e, “‘ Tailor Crowley,” of Ballyvourney. He died quite a young 
man, but not before winning a great local reputation for his verses. He has two 
sons alive in Ballyvourney, and a brother living in Macroom, who is one of the last 
of the Irish poets. Mr. Cochlan often told me that when there were poets in the 
land they were much respected and feared, and allowed to do what they liked be- 
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cause people dreaded their satire. The above poem is at any rate a proof that they 
enjoyed considerable immunity, which must have been shared to some extent by 
those who sang their verses ; for everyone here mentioned was a real person. The 
following may be mentioned: Johnny Roach was a cripple to whom Crowley was 
in the habit of attributing his own sayings ; the ‘‘ Badger” was a girl he liked ; 
Paddy was Crowley’s journeyman. Glanrastel, where Paddy’s home was, is a valley 
lying just inside the Kerry border, about three miles east of the inner end of Kil- 
makilloge Harbour, on the south bank of the Kenmare River. The third line of 
verse 3 is three beats short. C/. tunes Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 17 in this collection.—A. M. F. 


9.—AN CAILIN DEAS RUA. 
(THE PRETTY RED-HAIRED GIRL}. 


FIRST VERSION. 


J= 9%. Sunc By Mr. Conny CocHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART, 
Er w'aish - ling a rer dom trim néal ta ‘’smé’m 
leabw’ er mo _hian, Go rau - sa leat - ta, a  ghrian— 
rit a tempo. 
st6i - rin, ‘smo vean in - dig; fv - neas is cedl 


vid sprea - ga lem _chluesh, A - gus ciad gi - ni 


Pie 
— 
= 
éir a vi chéir - shi i - gi’n Gai - lin deas Ria. 
8 


SECOND VERSION, 


SuNG By Miss Pec O’DoNOGHUE, BALLYMAKEERY. 
= 
Din - eag aish - ling a - rér dom tri’m  néal ’smé’r mo 
t 
a lea - buig chun _ suen, Go rau - sa ‘om pd - sa lem 


sté smo vean in- san weg; ving - ci gus ceél 


2 ’sdadifoch w’aishling chun cing, is direach go rousa go sterc, 
Agus gra geal mo chrui a ve shinti an er leabuig lium stas, 
Bairilin di ’guing da liona ’dir Chaishal is Clien, 

Agus blaisht as a bib 6m chrui don Chailin deas Rua. 


3 Is tua Hobrad Ara do harlag er mwaidean dé Lien, 
Is nior stadas don stair shin go danag go Caishal de riteg. 
Cé gheding er cheaun clair an ach Mairin ’s i ’g imirt er Sctieb ? 
’s nuer a hug shi ’n ciona vi an 14 lem Chailin deas Rua. 


4 ’snuer a witeg shi ciig fuint do vi a dubuilt de chluich’ er a mérd, 
Copar den lidn agus fluit an 4 shengeam er shdol, 
Buidéal fion igi’m riinach ’s agimsa da 61, 
’s nuer a chaileas mo chiig shé diert shi: ‘‘ Shin cluiche ort ni ghé! ” 


5 ’snuerachaileas mo hdéid is décha gur choruig mo chruf ; 
D’ Arduig mo stdéirin mé i shémara a blaishi na di ; 


's nuer a fuereas mo héid vi céir ghlan Aguing gan mwil. 


6 ’sishé mo chreach is mo chas gan shingna, a Wairin, nar sian 
Er binshi nu er clar agus an chaiteach a veh aruing anias, 
An coiti insa tnav, agus am bad a ve’ suitti sa chuian ; 
Is do rachuing-she ’on Sbaing le gra dom Chailin deas Rua 
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go 2 
leér ’cu Sprea-ga ehluesh, Is cidd nf 
“dir ams chéir, an Gi ; 


TRANSLATION, 


I dreamed last night, as I drowsed and slumbered in my bed, 
That I was married to my sweetheart, and my wife dead and buried. 
Many joyful strains of music did I hear, 
And the pretty Redhaired Girl had a hundred golden guineas for me. 


And if my dream could be realised, oh surely I were happy— 
With my fair heart’s love lying in bed with me, 


A barrel being filled with drink for us, somewhere between Cashel and Clonmel,* 
And I blowing a hearty swirl on the pipes for the pretty Redhaired Girl. 


I arrived at Tipperary on Monday morning, 
And never stopped till I sped on to Cashel. 


Who should I find there, sitting at the head of a table, but Mary, playing at 


scuab ? 


And when she played the five, the pretty Redhaired Girl had won the day. 


And when she had won five pounds she doubled the play. 
There was a jar of ale, and a flute busily playing, P 
A bottle of wine, which my love and I were drinking ; 


And when I lost my five, said she: ‘‘ That’s a game or two against you!” 


When I had lost my treasure, you may be sure my heart was troubled. 


My darling took me up into a room to taste some drink 
And when I regained my treasure we enjoyed ourselves forthwith. 


’Tis a thousand pities, my Mary, that we are not sleeping 


On a bank or on a board, with the flying spray showering down on us. 


The boat in the surf, and the ship anchored in the harbour— 
And I would go to Spain for love of my pretty Redhaired Girl. 


SECOND VERSION, 


6 ’sishé mo chreach is mo ghih gan mi er faid is gach 14, 
Aitean is droyan sa tli ’n a mémish-na gwail, 
Mishi sa dig agus mili tor er mo scah, 
Gus gra geal mo chrui ve shinti ‘dir mo gha laiv. 


7 Shé mo chreach as mo chads mar a chahan shé shneachta gus shioc, 


{Gan} mishi ’s mo ghré er lar na fwaruigi ’mi, 
Gafia [also : goitti’’] insa tnav, ’s gan 4rhach aguing er bi, 
Ach mishi sa tnav ’s mo lav gheas casta ’na crios. 


TRANSLATION. 
6 ‘Tis a thousand pities that each day is not as long as a month, 
Our road bordered with furze and thorn, 


And I lying in the ditch sheltered by a thousand bushes, 
And my fair heart’s love in my arms. 


7 ‘Tis a thousand pities, when it snows and freezes, 
That I and my love are not out at sea, 
Caught in the tide, and without any boat at all, 
But I swimming, with my right hand grasping her girdle. 


* Tipperary.—L. E. B. 
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Cf. Petrie, Nos. 1140, 1309 (to other titles) ; Joyce (1909), No. 105 and Fuinn na 
Smél, Pt. VI, p. 5 (both with the same title) ; also the following tunes “ An Bata 
Druin,” No. 10, and “ Loch Léin,” No. 11, in this collection. Joyce’s version is 
Dorian, while ‘“‘ An Bata Druin “ and the tune in F. na S. are major, but between 
them they show the seventh lowered in three places. Verses 1—4 differ hardly at 
all in the versions sung by Mr. Cochlan and Miss O’Donoghue. I do not know what 
the game called scuab is. There is an Italian card-game called scopa. Both words 
mean “‘ broom.” The version in F. na S. has seven stanzas. Nos. 1 and 2 corres- 
pond to Nos. 1 and 3 here printed, except that the second line of the first stanza is 
tampered with, so clumsily as to destroy the internal rhyme. The rest seems to 
belong to another song. In one or two places I have shuffled the words of the two 
versions together, to avoid untranslatable expressions ; and one line is suppressed. 

—A. M.F. 

Cf. Bunting (1840), p. 66, “ Caillin deas ruadh” or “ The pretty red Girl.” - 
Bunting’s air is a variant, ending with six bars which suggest that he either mistook 
the tonality or deliberately altered it to something which is “ out of the picture ”’ 
according to what we now know of folk-music. In Joyce (1909) one verse of Irish 
text with translation is given which does not correspond with any of Mr. Freeman’s 
verses. Dr. Joyce also quotes “a free translation very generally known and sung ” 
of which he only remembers three verses, describing the ‘‘ sturdy professional beggar- 
man,” as he knew him before 1847. These do not correspond with any of the above. 
I suspect that Dr. Joyce accidentally omitted the signature for the key of F to his 
tune, as, lacking a flat B throughout, he could hardly describe his tune as “‘ minor,” 
which he does. If his tune is furnished with the flat B it becomes not only minor 
but more closely allied to the very beautiful “‘ Loch Léin,” No. 11 in this Journal. 

—L. E.B 

As regards the text, verse 7—the original sense of which seems to have been cor- 
rupted—may perhaps be elucidated by comparing it with the concluding verses of 
the Skye song “ Thog am Bata na Sitil” (Journal, Vol. iv, p. 221) : 


Oh that my love and I were on an island of the sea without strand ! 
Without boat or oar, and with no knowledge of swimming ! 
—A.G.G, 


o.—AN BATA DRUIN. 
[THE BLACKTHORN STICK} 


SuNG BY Mr. Conny CocHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 


= 132. 

3 Ni slait - wai - di cal, ni géag den chuil - ean _—chas 

chrueg, A vi ha - gum - sa’n a - chor a —_ mo chui - ni - hi 


suas, Ach mwai-di brea 4 - ii vi éa - da-rom_ ing - ea - lach 


suetc, Do goi-deag 6m hav is mé er &-nach na Ma-~-ra-cha_ Rua, 


1 Nefssad-sa fén doit tréhi mo ghlan-wata druin. 
Er mwiling an tlé amwanar, ’s is minic a vios, 
Nil 4n Sasanach méh acu lémhach er eachiv go gry, 
Na4 go shcrissing a hav le fwar mo ghlan-wata druin. 


2 ©’s t4 mwaidi druin craruic agim fén hdinig har lear. 
Gan fili gan vréag, na tréceach mishi ’n An chah : 
Ni rev fofma na méshciri, éshling, shceachuil na cnap 
Ach shlios as da 4r, ’s é déanta i wirim chotlaish. 


3 [Printed under the tune.] 


4 Isduthi nuer a vimshe gan cuinli, ’s is anaw é shin, 
Aum leaguihi an chlair ni vion 4 [? naid] den solus agim : 
Berim er mo ghryn agus shinim é am aici ni am ocht, 
*s ni vedra lium suilshi an tufl go gahing mo chuid. 


TRANSLATION. 


1 I will tell you the virtues of my clean blackthorn stick. 
When I am alone (as I often have been) on the mountain tops, 
There is no fat Englishman,* mounted on sturdy steed, 
Whose ribs I would not break with the edge of my clean blackthorn stick. 


* Or“ Protestant.” It is impossible to say which is meant, as the word for both is the same 
in Irish. In Ballyvourney this ambiguity is avoided by the habit of saying “‘ fear Heasana ” 
(lit. “‘ A Man of England ’’) for “‘ Englishman” and “ Sasanach ”’ for “‘ Protestant.’’—A. M. F. 
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2 Omy blackthorn is a blood-red cudgel from over the sea, 
Unbending, true, trusty in battles, 
Without . . . or scar, flaw or thorn or lump, 
But flattened, two-edged, shaped like a cutloes. 


3 No weak slender rod, no tough twisted holly-branch 
Had I for my means of protection, 
But a good cudgel with a thong, light, handy, delightful ; 
And it was stolen from my side at the fair of Barracha Ruadha. 


4 At night when I am without a candle—though that rarely happens— 
When it is time to let down the table, and I have not a glimmer of light, 
I take my blackthorn and lay it by me or in front of me, 
And eat my meal as comfortably as if I had all the lamps in the world. 


Cf. “ An Cailin Deas Ria,” No. 9, and “ Loch Léin,” No. 11, in this Journal. 
The words of ‘‘ An Bata Druin ”’ were given me first by Miss Mary Cronyn, a young 
girl from Coolae, in service at the hotel in Ballyvourney. I read them over to Mr. 
Cochlan, who corrected some nonsensical passages and sang verse 3 to the tune 
given above. In verse 4 the reference is to tables fastened with hinges on their 
lower edge to the back of the settle. Most of the day they are folded up against the 
back and secured with a catch. At meal times they are let down and trestles are 
put under them. In the Proceedings of the Oireachtas (1897), p. 78, there is a copy 
of this song with six verses (no music). It is interesting to note that in the latter 
version the lines corresponding to v. 1, ll. 3-4, of our version run as follows : 


Nil ministir méath, n4 d’A thréine sagart san rioghacht, 
Na chrithfeadh go haedhibh roimh faobhar mo mhaide bhreagh dhroighin. 


i.e. ‘‘ There is no fat minister or priest, ar phage spe toe in the kingdom, 
But would quake to his marrow at sight of the edge of my good blackthorn.” 


—A. M. F. 
Petrie’s tune “ The Blackthorn Cane with a Thong” (No. 208) is distinct from the 


above. His tune, No. 433, is somewhat of the type, though lacking the five bar 
phrase and distinction.—L. E. B. 
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11.-LOCH LEIN. 
(LOUGH LEANE).* 
160. Sunc By Miss BARRETT, DERRYNASAGGART. 

e 

Do chit - lys a lan gan sbas a dd- sich mo hael, 


Shun -uing go Rah, is coesh bin - ta Daing-ean an Tié; Ni 
+ —- —— 
ea - cas’ in dit - ba’s ba ghe- shi mi 
SS SSS = 


2 Nior w’ada lium 14 vé sbas er hiirin a Chéim, 
Ig avarc er an 4it ba vredha ’s ba gheshi fi’n sbér, 
Mér-himpal Ghoirin, Ah Caharnén, agus Mucrus na grav, 
Is ig Ros a Choeshla4in do ghnadhych an ghasara hréan, 


3 Nuer a hagan an Tauin is geaul le Noleg aci 6; 
Bion Acu gan afrus, braunda, mil agus céir, 
An mairt a vioch reafr i deaunta a vroc a vioch méh, 
An bradadn 6n Leauin a dads don choiri go léir. 


4 A mun Ghort an tlé6 bion ceél agus fvineas aun, 


Bion a fia acu chun sbéirt, chun ceéil an druidi ’s an craur, 
An lunduv ’s an smélach go ceélvar er varuiv na graun. 


5 Do chidlufosa Bwi Véara, coesh Earna, gus As son hir hueg, 
Coesh Maingi gan vréag, 'gus tréivshi a naram a Diam ; 
Ni eacasa 4n val den méid shin, cé gur fada mo chierd, 
Ba vredha n4 Loch Léin mar a mion an m4-hlia. 


TRANSLATION. 


1 I travelled much and unceasingly in my youth 
From the Shannon to Charleville, and by the meadows of Daingean an 
tSléibhe (?) ;t 
I saw no spot more beautiful and pleasing 
Than the little white town near the top of Lough Leane. 


* The Lower Lake of Killarney. 
t Possibly Dingle, though the Irish name of that town is Daingean Ui Chiise.—R. F. 
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2 I should not find it tedious, one day, to be standing by the little tower of 
Céim (?), 
Looking on the fairest place under Heaven, 
Round about Derreen,* Cahernane, and leafy Muckross 
And Ross Castle, where the heroes congregated. 


3 When November arrives it is like Christmas with them ; 
They have brandy, in truth, honey and honeycomb, 
Fat beef and fleshy badger, 

And salmon from the Laune [? leaping to the feast]. 


4 In... (?) are music and festivity, 
[Wine and beer on the tables . . . }; 
They have deer to hunt, starling and woodcock for music, 
The blackbird and thrush singing on the topmost branches. 


5 Ihave walked by Dursey Island, by Lough Erne, and thence north-eastwards, 
By the Maine, truly, and for a time [? I was in the army] at Tuam ; 
In all my long journey I have seen no place of all these 
More lovely than Lough Leane of the princely hosts.* 


Cf. the two previous tunes. At page 12 of the Poets and Poetry of Munster, 2nd 
series, there is a copy of this song containing four verses, of which vv. 1, 3 and 4 
correspond to Miss Barrett’s 1, 4 and 5. I have partly filled the gap in her fourth 
verse from the line in the printed copy, which however is only partly intelligible. 

—A. M. F. 

This extraordinarily beautiful tune seems hitherto to have escaped collectors. 
Amongst the many thousands of Irish airs in the standard collections I have not 
met with any close variant. Dr. Joyce’s No. 105 (referred to under song No. 9g in 
this Journal) has points of likeness, but not the beauty or the originality of the 
opening phrase.—L. E. B. 


* The places in these lines are apparently all in Kerry. Derreen is Lord Lansdaowne’s seat. 
Cahernane is a well-known property and house on the shore of Lough Leane, with Ross Island 
close by, on which stands Ross Castle, the ancient stronghold of the O’Donoghues, whilst the 
famous Abbey of Muckross stands on the south-east shore, near Muckross Lake (or the Middle 
Lake of Killarney). Many generations of the Herbert family have owned both Muckross and 
Cahernane estates. The Maine and the Laune both flow into Castlemaine Harbour.—L. E. B. 
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12.—TAYG BWI. 
[YELLOW TEAGUE]. 


FIRST VERSION. I. 


SunG By Mr. Conny Cocu. DERRYNASAGGART. 


Nuer a__him-she as ciun cna-guim a clar, Mo chem shios chun na 
grish 


- ci’s gan ping-in am ldiv, Shé der - var-cach grui mear den 


D 


cho-ra - hil ..... ard: “Tar a - nios, a Hayig Bwi, is sho glui-ni ghoit lan.” 


Erchiig car - ta nuer - pi-lish D’ég son dea-lav mé gan ai-ri-gead nd 


(1) (2) 
dish, 46, .. de vnaiv cuin - leach-ta Viar-hing dr - hach én 


reach n&  ileau - ir - chi-lish _vion ig Nuer a hau-nuid, 6, 


‘ 

A (1) (2) 

A-gus blai-shimdeochi Ga-shal ’s ma’s Tayg Bwi me ta Crui 'gum 

' 

blaun - - cuim-shean can-ma = 

Gus crui - tier ma mndiv sho nd né...... lau-irt mashacht deaung-gach 
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FIRST VERSION, Tt, 


Nuer a him. she as ciun di a-gus cnaguim a clar, Mo cheaun 
shios chun na grish - ci’s ping - in laiv. ete. 
FIRST VERSION, 
oN 
Nuer a him-she as ciun df a- gus cna-guim a clar, Mo cheaun 
oN 
shios chun na grish - ci ‘sgan ping-in am laiv, ete, 
SECOND VERSION, 
SunG By Miss Pac O'DonocHur, BALLYMAKFERY, 


Nuer a him... chun na df ’s gan ping-in im léiv, Mo cheaun 


ri - var-cach lidm.. = cha-ruid 4 bedr: “A Hayig 

Bwi, tair - of is sho glui-ni  ghoit lén 1” 

rarely.) 
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2 ’sm4’s Tayg Bwi mi (er sheshan) ta cruf ’gum is gili n4’n chailc, 
Is lem bing-crov do shcrifing gach letir i geart ; 
TA dish de vndiv cuinleachta ’g imacht lem aish, 
Agus diov shid, foryr bocht, an tobuisht ’s a tart ! 


3 Tart grana im gheayig-she, ’gus imirim beart 
Er chiig carta ny er haipilish ché glishti le fear, 
Viarhing 4rhach on Sbding lium coesh imealuiv sheal, 
Gus crui craiti er na mndiv sho n4 tugan dom shearc ! 


4 Shearc sheaungg na man meaun-rosc ’s is fada fivin réig ! 
Is gan afirus har auing tuili b’ad { mo léim ; 
Ni leauireacht n4 leauir-chilish a vion ig fearuiv mar(a) lach, 
N& lauirt na shacht deaunggach, cé gur glishti do léid. 


5 Do léifing stair Véarla nu Laidion go cruing, 
’s ishé mo léanchreach na féaduim veh i naici na di, 
Mo léini 6m hav ig mny an leana mar(a) ghiol, 
’s nuer a ghlaem tuili shé der Shean “ Aharu gil!” 


6 ’s ta mo gheaulha sa glaumpar, ’s is minic a vid, 
Ig locht leaunda ‘gus braunda ’gus beahishci ghiol : 
Nuer a haunuid go blaungcuim-she an cana fa hri, 
’*s ni gheym beaun er mo leaurhiv né er vlasha na di. 


7 Agus blaishim deoch a Gaishal agus a Bort Lairigi hfos, 
D’Ag son dealav mé gan airigead na 6r, féryr ! 
Nil bean leana ‘cu 6 Chaishal go Bidl Ah’ na Lidg 
NA g’ wil w’ainim-she, cé tarcuishneach le ra, Tayag Bwi. 


8 ’s ma’s Tayg Bwi mishi, bioch is aguivshe mar atdim : 
Go niolhing mo vrishti da vicing lesh ga ; 
Le brideach na rin-rosc ba vinic mé’r(i} lar ; 
Is i Gil Wiri ghfogas a bairilin lan. 


TRANSLATION. 


t When I sit down to drink, and rap on the table, 
My head drooping towards the ashes, without a penny in my hand, 
Says a gentle, strong, active horseman of the noble blood of the McCarthy’s :* 
**Come up, yellow Teague, here’s a full glass for you ! ”’ 


2 And if I am Yellow Teague, my heart is whiter than chalk ; 
With my shapely hand I can trace each letter correctly ; 
I have two woman-companions travelling by my side, 
And they, alas, are the cause of my misfortunes and thirst. 


3 Horrid thirst that pursues me! And I play a game 
Of Five Cards or Backgammon as skilfully as any man ; 
Once I could steer a ship from Spain along our shores— 
And a plague on the women who deny me their love ! 


4 Sweet love of women with limpid eyes and long, smooth, fair hair ! 
And truly I could leap far, over a flooded river ; 
Few men can perform feats of agility [such as mine], 
Or talk seven languages, though they may read [them] cleverly. 


* Reading “ Charra-hil.” 
12 


5 Ican read a work in Latin or English accurately— 
But woe is me that I cannot come near the drink ! 
The ale-wife has taken the shirt from my back in payment, 
And when I call for more, John says ‘‘ Some other pledge ! ” 


6 My pledges are held in durance, as they often are, 
By the sellers of ale and brandy and whisky ; 
When I am urged, then do I bang thrice with the mug, 
But I get no attention, nor any taste of drink (?) 


7 And I taste drinks in Cashel and down in Waterford, 
Which has left me destitute of silver and gold, alas ! 
There is no ale-wife, from Cashel to Athleague* (?), 
Who does not know my name, though it is shameful to confess it—‘‘ Yellow 


Teague.” 
8 And if Iam Yellow Teague, know ye what sort of man I am— 
I would sell my breeches if I saw anyone in want ; 


I have often lain down with a bright-eyed lass : 
And in Kilmurryt I drained the full barrel. 


“First Version II’ shows the way Mr. Cochlan sang the song when I first noted 
it from him. But as he never afterwards sang it in triple time I have not printed 
it all here. ‘ First Version I” is my second noting. The many variants were 
taken down on several occasions, as I often heard him sing this song in the evenings. 
They are very constant ; and most of them [except C (4)] are used more than once, 
so that there are hardly two verses sung exactly alike. ‘“‘ First Version III”’ was 
only sung once, the rest of the verse and all the rest of the song being as in “I.” On 
the evening of the day that I noted the Second Version from Miss O’Donoghue I 
told Mr. Cochlan that I had got “ Tayg Bwi” from her, being careful not to say 
whether she sang it exactly as he did. Later in the evening when he was asked for 
a song he sang ‘‘ Tayg Bwi,” with the first half of the first verse as printed above. 
These eight bars are therefore an interesting document for the study of those obscure 
subjects: the musical sense and the memory of the folk-singer. The two singers 
hardly ever met, and had probably not heard each other sing for many years. Yet 
the mention of Miss O’Donoghue’s name made Mr. Cochlan adopt, for a moment, 
her outline, though of course keeping to his own mode. The words of the Second 
Version correspond verse for verse with the first, but are more corrupt. The last 
two words of the song are generally sung very rapidly, but sometimes spoken. 

—A. M. F. 

See the notes on tune No. 4, “ An Sheanduini.” Although Mr. Cochlan sang 
“ Tayg Bwi”’ only once in triple time, the tune certainly belongs to a type of Irish 
and Scottish Gaelic air which is in triple measure of an especially marked kind. 
Cf. the “ Hurler’s March,” p. 99, “ Is it the Priest you want,” p. 86, etc., in Bunting 
(1840) for further examples.—L. E. B. 


* Co. Roscommon.—L. E. B. + Co, Clare and Co, Cork,—L. E. B. 
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A version of this song—no doubt from the local names in it a Munster song ori- 
ginally—has been picked up in Teelin, Co. Donegal, by Mr. Henry Morris. See his 
Céad de Cheoltaibh Uladh, 1915, No. 62. The secondary origin of the Donegal version 
is shown by the adaptation of the place-names, as in the line “ Nil teach lionn-reaca 
6 Chaiseal Mara go F4naid sios,”” where Caiseal Mara (identified by Mr. Morris with 
Cashel in Glencolmcille) is substituted for Cashel of Munster and Fanaid, Lough 
Swilly, for Athleague. The Teelin copy is also much mutilated.—R. F. 


13.—-LUAN DUV AN AIR. 
(ON THAT FATAL MONDAY). 
A LAMENT. 


Sunc py Mr Conny CocHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 


san) Luan duv dir hdi - nig ste - neas-(a) réi- 
rit. . . . . 
D'im - ia - dar...... uem - she lea - hée - rin rvuim 
a tempo. 
la. (6 ins - cui - reacht  béid, gin - tuiv 
rit. 
ma, D’tig iar - sma ona......  blia - ma, na...... mieg go wayad bas. 


2 Nuer a ghouim-she anso shfos, agus d’ éachuim fa’n ling, 
Nuer a chim Caruig Anuir, (6) pléascan mo chruf. 
Tar (har)naish dom, Wirish, go milach mo ching, 
Agus ishi Caruig Anuir is céili ghom chluing. 


3 ’s ishé mo chreach agus mo ghfh n4r leogas iad er luingg, 
Na in éineacht le chiéili mar a déach a Wild Geese.* 
’s do véach mo hiil-she le Criost ’s lena chinav erish 
Go méach mo cheaharar mouil miinti na lib-earuiv gry. 


* The popular name for the recruits of the Irish Brigade. See Bunting (1840) for an air of 
that name, and an interesting note in his preface. Cf. Song, No. 64, in Part 2 of this collection. 
—L. E. B. 
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4 Agus tA duini dem chluing, n4 cuirim é a suim, [? nd cuirhi mé a sufm] 
Donacha brea burla-gheal, fear cosnuihi mo hi, 
Tugach a fia lesh 6ng guil agus a braddn 6n ling, 
Fideéga du a tlé ami, agus gan vréag a chearc ruth. 


5 ‘sishé Coramach mo wypn, an té is é6igi ghom chluing, 
Coyicis 6n 14 son a haini shé i dir. 
Gan tapu, gan bri, gan anam ’na chrui, 
Agus mo shcéal dich mar a chualag f4’n duerishc erish ! 


6 Ishé Finin mo sdér, ri na vear 6g, 
Do vi shé mouil miinti dea-chlivuil go leér : 
Do shcrioch shé har meén er bicaluiv a vrég, 
Agus ishi Caruig Anuir is céili ghom sdér. 


7 ’sishia noleg sho chiing a noleg gan fin— 
Mo cheaharar bred burla-gheal f4 srohiv na din. 
A ma na fwaying div ach tridr go doying insa triil 
Is réi-vred mar a hinhing ’s mar a chuinhing iad sid. 


8 ’sachlaun 6 mo chruf, nu an tria liv mar a vim ? 
Ur nahirin bocht fénig i géar-ghol ’s a cy, 
Am chiili wocht chrion a guil uégineach a ti, 
Agus an vean ata in dit ir mdhar ni cds 1é mar a vim ! 


TRANSLATION, 


1 On that fatal Monday there was a calm all too beautiful, 
And they went from me—but half an hour before day— 
To fish in a boat, to be drowned far off, 

Which has left me a new year’s gift—to die after their loss. 


2 When I go down here, and look across the lake, 
When I see Carraig Aonair, my heart breaks. 
Come back to me, Maurice, to ..... ‘ 

And Carriag Aonair is my children’s spouse. 


3 Ah woe is me that I did not send them on board ship, 
All together, on the track of the Wild Geese ;* 
Then I should have — with the help of Christ, 
That my four gracious lads would grow to strong, lithe men, 


4 There is one of my children [? whom I will not omit]— 
Fair, white-breasted Dennis, the support of my home. 
He brought home the deer from the wood, the salmon from the flood, 
Black plover from the hillside and, truly, the heather hen. 


5 And Charley, my darling, the youngest of my children— 
A fortnight after that day he came to land, 
Without motion, or strength, or life in his heart— 
And alas that I ever again [? heard any tidings of them]. 


6 And Flurry, my treasure, king among young men, 
He was mannerly, educated, of good report ; 
He wrote excellently ....... 
And Carraig Aonair is my darling’s mate. 
* See previous footnote.—Eb. 
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7 Joyless is the coming Christmas, 
With my four fair, white-breasted lads under the tide ! 
Could I find but three of them deep in the stream, 
O well would I lay them out and keen for them ! 


8 O my beloved children, do ye pity me— 
Your own poor father—bitterly weeping and lamenting, 
Wasted, sorrowful, crouching in a lonely corner of the house ?— 
And the woman who has your mother’s place is untouched by my suffering. 


A lament for three sons and a son-in-law—Dennis of verse 4. The text is very 
corrupt, with many irrational syllables and nonsensical passages. The untrans- 
lated half of the second line of verse 2 may contain a disguised place-name ; the 
words noted mean “ the top of my head.” Those noted to verse 4, line 1, seem to 
mean “ whom I do not reckon.” The last half of verse 6, line 3, is in the Irish “ on 
the buckles of his shoes.”’ A version of this lament is printed, with words only, in 
the Proceedings of the Oireachtas, (Gaelic League, 1899), p. 160. Seven verses are 
given, composed mostly of couplets given above, but differently arranged. Verse 2, 
lines 3 and 4, and verse 7, lines 3 and 4 of Mr. Cochlan’s words are not in the Oireach- 
tas version, which is so corrupt that it throws no light on our obscure passages ; the 
sons’ names are given as Donald, Thomas and John; the stepmother is not men- 
tioned.—A. M. F. 


This belongs to the same type of air as “‘ Donald’s Return to Glencoe,” a favourite 
both in Ireland and Scotland (see Journal, Vol. v, p. 100, etc., for examples and 
references). In Bunting (1840) the editor gives an interesting historical note on 
the air called “ Géadha Fiadhaine,” “ The Wild Geese,” i.e. the Irish Brigade, “ the 
gallant remnant of whom, upon the capitulation of Limerick in 1691, preferred 
honourable exile to remaining in the country when their cause was lost, and who 
afterwards so well sustained the national reputation, under the name of the Irish 
Brigade, in the Continental Wars.” Bunting adds later: ‘ A very affecting allusion 
to this ‘ flight of the wild geese’ occurs in a county Cork Caoine [i.e. “ keen” or 
lament], composed by a father on the death of his sons, who had been drowned at 
sea: 

** My long grief and my loss that you had not gone on ship-board 
In company with Sir James, as the wild geese have done ; 
Then my loving trust would be in God that I would have your company again, 
And that the stormy sea should not become the marriage-bed of my children.” 


This verse suggests that the Cork Caoine may have been a version of our lament. 
—L. E. B. 
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14.—ER ERING NI NEOSSUING CE Hl. 
[FOR THE WORLD I WOULD NOT SAY WHO SHE IS}. 
(No 6th.) 
# @= 104. Sung very simply. 


Sunc sy Mr. Conny CocHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 


4 


A - ryr is ser-ycht er ndédin, Coesh tufiv fleas - ca na 

- ran sho shios, Shea do hai - nig sbér - vean am 

A ‘ — 

hred, D’ tig ta - ma nach _ bredi - ti lag shing ; 8 


SECOND VERSION. 


SuNG By MR. FRANK BREWE, FROM RUAN, WeEsT CLARE. 


= 120 
There's home by the wild A von More, 
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- «Over. «sha - ded with trees, Where the wild ver 


= 

folh troum léa tui - tim go feér, Go co - c& - nach 
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wi 


es 


ash - es the shore, And the bul - rush - 


breeze; Where the green...... i - vy clings round the door, And _ the 
4 birds sweet - ly sing oa each tree : To my dar - ling their 


2 


3 


TRANSLATION, 


1 Yesterday evening, as I was a-walking 
Down by our boundary-wall, 
There drew nigh me a fair lady 
Who left me sick and sorrowful. 
Her heavy tresses reached to the grass 
In amber-yellow ringlets, 
A rosy glow was in her cheek— 
And for the world I will not say who she is. 


’s dé ngéileach a sbérvean om hord, 2 And if the maiden would stoop to the 
Cé gur bw’ éaganta an ghné ghom é wyv, likes of me— 
Do ghéanhing-she fén di gach gné Though it is a foolish thing for me to con- 
Go lér chuir i géir is i grih : fess— 
Do léifing go han stair dom sdér, I would arrange everything 
Agus i vréaga ba veén lium 6m chrui For her comfort and her good. 
Agus do véarhing a chrav di na déid— Many poems would I read to my love, 
Is er Ering ni nedssing cé hi. And my desire would be to please her ; 
I would crown her the queen among 


women— 
But for the world I will not say who she is, 


“ Ta ur-ghaishin miintaish deas réig 3 “There is a young, tender, beautiful, 
Sa tir sho go nglaed shiad Cill Vi ; smooth sapling 

Ta iri agus muini gha réir, In this country which they call Kill Vee(?); 
Fliirshi agus féili insa wny : And, like it, fresh and gracious, 

Is tuirshach ’s is diach lium mar shcéal Free and noble is the woman. 

Veh a ttrna ig an sbérvean ma’s fior ; I am grieved and sorrowful to hear 

Agus tuiir cintas go hil uet don chleéir, That [you] have been overcome by the 
Agus na ditlhig a léa ghiing cé hi.” fair lady, if it be true ; 


Confess it humbly to your priest, 
And do not refuse to tell me who she is.” 
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sweet notes they pour,. Ss er - Tin ni neds - suin hi. 
bane = 


4 


the above ; 
the Pride of the West.” 


’s ishi an chéad vean {, réilhan na ndég, 
und nu Palas gan tfol, 

(an) Dérdiri lenar hrachag na tredin 
Agus gur éagadar na héigi da druim, 
Nid an sbérvruineal véasach gheas 6g 
Ta ’r dav eli de oe go miom, 
Agus go shiid go g a tual 6ir— 
Agus er Ering ni ni desing cé hi. 


’s nach éaganta d’ Anar om hérd 
Veh a géili da feérdul cas bwi ! 

’s nuer éachuim na déig ansa réd 
Léimean agus éigean mo chrui. 
Nil anar i nachor i gréing 

Na heasav a béisht ig an Ri, 

Na tréiceach a chiéli go deé 

Le hantearc om sdérach, pé hi. 


’s a hairir ty pdirteach lium hén, 

Agus go b’ Airihi 4 véaduing-she shcri 
Go wil gra ’gut do wan-chnuish na grav, 
A waying Airihi 6 éingi ’r cé hi: 

Ty cainti ’s ni havar oit mé, 

Gur le danycht aham leat 4 wyv, 

Ni flair nu ta cdim er do shcéal, 

Mar ’s g’wil nairi ort a léa ghiing cé hi. 


s a hairir wouil wiinti gan chaim, 

Car v’idna lium strdaili ghon tir 

NA struili véach tiirnihi ig mndiv, 

Gur v’tn leat a chail a rui shfos ; 

Is udar mé chitluig a lan 

Den Raingc is den Sbaing is coesh Ly, 

Ta om hiuirt-she chun cuintuish am bab— 
Agus lem impar na trachtuing cé hi.” 


4 She is first among women, the star of 


maidens, 
Juno or spotless Pallas, 
Or Deirdre, through whom the mighty 
were conquered 
And the young men died, 
Or the winning, handsome young maiden 
(On the other side of my boundary wall).* 
She competed for the golden apple— 
But for the world I will not say who she is. 


And is it not witless for one like me 

To be overcome by her curling, yellow, 
flowing tresses ! 

When I look after her in the road 

My heart leaps and grows young. 

There is no crowned monarch 

{Or] highly-placed courtier, 

Who would not forsake his wife for ever 

For sheer love of my darling, whoe’ere she 
be ! 


And zon. good man, are a sharer in my 
guilt ; 

For certainly—could I only write— 

You are in love with a white-skinned lass— 

Would someone only tell me exactly who 
she is ! 

You are blamed, and should not talk of 


me ; 
For, I make bold to tell you, 
There must be something crooked in your 


case, 
Since you are ashamed to declare to me 
who she is. 


** Good, well-bred, honest man, 

I should not wonder if it were a country 
tramp, 

Or a profligate ruined by women, 

Whose repute you were trying to blacken ; 

But I am a scholar who has travelled far 

In France and Spain and by the Lee, 

And for me to be taken to task on account 
of my girl— 

On my honour I will not say who she is!” 


Cf. the tunes with Petrie, Nos. 167, ‘‘ Kilrush Air,” and 1237 to a title similar to 


also 1321, “ An Cailin Dubh” ; and Joyce (1909), No. 410, “ Nancy 
In Joyce’s Irish Music and Song (1888) 


p. 22, he gives 


this tune to the above Irish title and its most usual translation “‘ For Ireland I’d 
not tell her name.” It is often, he tells us, also called “ Binn lisin aerach a Bhrogha ” 


* See my note.—A. M. F. 


| 
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(“ The melodious little is, or fort, of Bruff,” Co. Limerick).* Mr. Brewe sang his 
version to me in London, in September, 1915. I give it here as an example of the 
songs of a generation of translators and adaptors, who still have a good deal that 
is Irish in their singing. The words are rather obscure. According to Mr. Cochlan, 
the song is a dialogue between a married man (A), and his brother, a priest (B), and 
the situation is as follows: A, in verses 1 and 2 sings the praises of an unknown 
woman ; B reproves him (verse 3). A continues his song of praise (verses 4 and 5) 
and in verse 6 drops a hint that he is aware of B’s passion for his own wife ; B replies, 
weakly enough, in verse 7. In Walsh’s Popular Songs (1847), p. 132, there is a 
version in five stanzas made up as follows: I corresponds in its first four lines to 
Mr. Cochlan’s I. W. 1] = C. Il. W. Ill = C. III (first four lines) and C. I (last 
four lines). Then follow two “stanzas supplementary to the foregoing’’ which 
correspond more or less with ©. VI and VII. In Walsh the song is not printed as 
a dialogue, but we read that “ Tradition attributes it to a young man who fell 
violently in love with the affianced bride of his own brother.”” But in a case of this 
kind Walsh is not to be trusted. The proof of this statement I quote from p. 15 
of his introduction: “In these Irish songs are to be found none of the indelicate 
and even gross allusions, which so greatly disgrace the lyrical efforts of the best 
poets of England in the last century.” The texts in Ceol Sidhe, Futnn na Smél 
and An Chidirseach (the last two with tunes which are variants of that printed here) 
seem to be taken from Walsh. Verse 4, line 6, in the Irish text is a memory of 
verse 1. The context seems to point to a reference to Aphrodite in the original 
line. It is curious that this line (verse 4, line 6) occurs in Walsh's version as the 
second line of verse 3.—A. M. F. 


Petrie’s tune, No. 1237, is set to other words in the 4th edition of Poets and Poetry 
of Munster ; it is not included in the original edition. The Rev. Richard Henebry 
includes a version, learnt from his mother, in his Jrish Music . . . an Examination 
of the matter of Scales, Modes and Keys, etc., p. 33. It is curious that Father Henebry 
should state “ Outside the source indicated it is unknown to me.”—L. E. B. 


* See the florid air and the Irish text with translation, in Poets and Poetry of Munster (4th 
edition, pp. 246-51).—Eb. 
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och a teas - dal er Vi 
[t]im - pi-reacht guh pm an er ghéa - guiv am him - pal, Do. aes 
_ 
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(6’s) Dob’ {ving lium tréivshi na hanar nuer a hilhig 
An sbérvruingeal chyn taish ba haingeavach clo ; 

Do hileas gan vréag gurb { Vénus ni Ishir, 

Nu Dérdiri an uilchnuish do casag am hred. 

Vi a brufhi ’s [? ’r] a clAnrosc mar An ruibi shinti, 

Er [? omit] a héadan taish manla, ba hana er e [? é a} bedl, 
A pip is a shév-chorp mar shcéiv eala ’r tufdi, 

Agus gréin-ghili cyscar na leacuin mar [? le] rés. 

Vi a dluthi duv daitti go halhiv lé a tiacht, 

Go navarach glan fada ’s { casa gach dly, 

E géar-wama chailci mar hneachta er e cli, 

Agus don rér shin a pearsa go bara-gheal trui. 


“ A riog-vruingeal warga, 6 ’s déanach gur fri mi, 

Lérig dom inshint [? inting], a ghalha ’s a sdéir, 

An gny leat me éshteacht, ni an bwah ghom é a wyv leat, 
Gur géar-ghoineag shi mi le taingeav dot chlé ? 

N4 cuinig mé hréigean, gan céili mar ty-she, 

Agus gur bw’ An mi le bridig nar ceanggalag fds ; 

Er inting ve réig leat, a féarla na rion-rosc, 

Suig tav lium, a wionuig, is tavuir dom pég.” 

Is déadach a lavuir an aingir gheas ling : 

“ Nfl & fioc ar [? éifeacht ’n ar] chanuish, er mearahal ty, 
Is lér om le fada hu ceangguilhi ig mny, 

Cé gur méing leat mé veala led raidireacht gring.”” 


“"s a riog-vruingeal warga, le sarhoil 6m inting 

Céili chun tish chim nior ghlacas riav fés ; 

Agus gur diolhas is clanvearta harhig f4 chuingg mi, 
Le straeri hug timpal dir Chaluihi ’s Céf. 

Nior clyg lena céird mi, ’s is léir om a gniorha, 

’s er halhacht na milhi ni leanhing da cér ; 
impireacht Haezir, ’s ar harhig da riochtuiv, 

Ni ghianhing déiv strioca, nil mahas na ngn6o. 

A réilhan na Mwaingi [? mwainni], ’s a wascalach vin, 
Nu Hélen a bearsuin, hug caha na Trui, 

Fwaeshav ort arcuim, a ghalha mo chrui, 

Nu m4 éaguim dod éascuiv ty damanta ’m ghruim.” 
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5 ‘‘ Lem bwypn is lem ghalhiv (er shishi) go léir go rous diolha, 
Dé ngéiling sa tli shin d’ear maguig ‘ot 6rd ; 
Cly lium ni méing leat, mo chéasa ni cy ghoit, 
Ni ghéinim ded lyhiv ach racuireacht sbdirt.”’ 
“ Bri leauir Erean, is géil-she go shi ghom, 
Efeacht a Viobala ’s fearta na R6, 
Cyn tagus cléir agus nav-easbuig diochta, 
M4 éaguim hu, wianuig, le beaha ghom ghedin ! ” 
Le clana da ghearcuiv a vrahas mo wyn, 
Agus in éineacht chun tailiv a treascarag shing ; 
Mo shcéal-sa gur v’ aiteas le havarc an lui, 
’*S mé pléireacht lem ghalha fé wara na crui. 


TRANSLATION. 


t Once I was passing through Ross wood alone, on a green pleasant bank, 
Walking in the afternoon by Lough Leane ;* 
Birds were choiring in the branches around me, 
Dispelling all sorrow with the joy of their song ; 
Hares and swift bucks were sporting on the inches, 
Bees storing masses of honey, 
Tall, slender trees bending with the sweetest fruits, 
And .. . (?) at the first glimpse of Autumn : 
Fish were leaping to the shore from the lake, 
The waterfall echoing in the valley-sides, 
And pleasing was the beauty of each spott 
From the slopes of Torct to the Laune§ and so away to Reen.|| 


2 How delighted I was when there appeared, all alone, 
A gentle fair lady, delightful of form ! 
‘ Truly I thought that Venus or Isir (?) 
Or lime-white Deirdre was approaching me. 
Her brows stretched like a single hair over her glancing eye, 
Calm and gentle was her forehead, narrow her mouth, 
Her throat and fair body like the swan on the flood, 
And in her cheek the rose colour strove against gleaming whiteness 
Her locks, dark of hue, descended to her ankles, 
Shining, brilliant, long, in curling tresses ; 
Her breasts were like two little heaps of snow, 
And she was all perfection down to the white tips of her toes. 


* The Lower Lake, Killarney. 
We should perhaps read ‘‘ ba haingeavach ”’ here. 
Tore Mountain, above Torc (or Muckross, or Middle) Lake. 


Flowing out of the N.w. corner of Lough Leane. 


|| Reen Point, on the n. shore of the Lough Leane. 
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3 ‘‘Oqueenly lady, since now so late I meet you, 
Tell me clearly, my dearest treasure, 
Do you care to listen to me, or is it vain for me to tell you 
That I am sore wounded by your loveliness ? 
Do not think to leave me, since you are unwed, 
And I am one not yet bound to any maiden : 
Come, let us agree, my bright-eyed pearl, 
Sit down by me, dearest, and give me a kiss.” 
Then angrily spoke this pretty maid : 
“You are talking nonsense, you are crazy ! 
I have long known that you are united to a woman, 
Though now you want to deceive me with your winning talk!” 


4 ‘‘Oqueenly lady, of my own free will 
I never took a wife to live with me. 
By evil scheming was I fastened under the yoke 
With a gad-about who has travelled the country from Callahy* to 
Queenstown. 
I liked not her ways, I know all her doings, 
And for thousands of pounds I would not keep her company : 
Caesar’s empire and all the kingdoms he won 
Would not tempt me—lI reckon them as nought. 
O star of the Mainet [? O morning-star], O delicate virgin, 
O Helen indeed, O heroine of Troy— 
I beseech you to have mercy on me, my heart’s darling, 
For if I die on your account, truly you are guilty.” 


5 ‘* My friends and all my people would cast me off 
If I were to yield like that to such a beguiler. 
You do not wish to stand by me, you care not for my trouble, 
I take your speeches to be mere idle romancing.” 
““ Do but give way to me, and I swear by the Books of Ireland, 
By the wisdom of the Bible, the miracles of Rome, ° 
The gentle teaching of the priests and holy bishops, 
Never willingly to leave you, dear, while I live!’ 
My sweet one cast down her eyes, and I knew her mind ; 
And together we dropped to the ground. 
O happy was I, at the first glimpse of day, 
Sporting with my darling under the spreading branches |! 


This is perhaps Mr. Cochlan’s favourite song. He admires it for the excellence 
of the Irish, and for the length of the stanzas “ For as there are three English miles 
in two Irish, so there are three verses of an ordinary song in two of this. It is a 
big, fine, long song.” In singing it he almost invariably repeats the last four lines 
of verses 2, 3 and 4, so that he brings the total of lines sung up to seventy-two and 
takes something over eleven minutes to sing them. The pauses vary in length, 
tending to become longer towards the end of the verse. That in the last bar but 
two is often sung so as to add exactly three beats to the bar. The last three words 


* Perhaps Callahy, Co. Clare, or ‘‘ Calaidhthe and Ghdilin,” the name of the narrows between 
Valencia and the mainland. 


+ River north of the Laune, Kerry. 
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of the song are the only place where the variant (triplet and semibreve) is used. 
As to the words : this poem is of course about as much like a folk-song as L’ Allegro. 
It is a highly elaborate production of Finneen O’Scannel,* a Kerry man, one of a 
well known family of litterati. I do not know if it is found in any manuscript. 
Father Dineen in his book on Killarney quotes the first twelve lines. Unfortunately 
the eighth line as given by him, though different from Mr. Cochlane’s, is rather more 
unintelligible. In the Proceedings of the Oireachtas, 1897, p. 65, twenty-four lines 
of this poem are published. Verse 1, line 8, runs ‘ Agus Méineach glan soillseach,” 
etc., t.e. “‘ And Méineach gleaning bright.” The rest varies a good deal from our 
version.—A. M. F. 


Cf. a somewhat similar tune ‘‘ The Dance by the old Sally-Tree,” Joyce (1909), 
No. 169. Although the air as a whole suggests some song of the sophisticated Moore 
period there are parts which remind one of “ Good morrow, ’tis St. Valentine’s Day,” 
introduced in many ballad-operas, (see Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Times), 
and also of tunes sung to “ Lord Lovel.’’—L. E. B. 


16.—MWAIDIN LUAN CASGA. 
[EASTER MONDAY MORNING]. 


o=80. Sunc By Mr. ConNY COCHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 


hi4n i - ni-sh (i) lem gha heg ; 6 c& wus go m’edr a véach a 
4 

— 


cds guing Na ’ghed lan a véach ling ghiul er? 


vi-nic mo lav ad - chrov ghil, Ags do hidin - ti ‘nig go...... 


* Walsh mentions him as one of the eighteenth century bards ‘somewhat later than "’ Denis 
and Connor O’Sullivan.—Eb., 
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Mwai-din Lu - an Chs- ge trid Miér - nan suir, Ag’s mo 


vi-cead buan -far tui gait ’s i gion, Cé gur 


4 - guish i - nish 
A 


Variant = 


gha -ha_ go.. 


léir mar vea-suim, Nar, ete. 


TRANSLATION. 


1 On Easter Monday morning, as I pass eastwards through Blarney, 
Farewell now to my home ! 
Who knows but we shall be better off 
Than many who would blame us now ? 
Often has my hand lain in your white hand, 
And often have I drunk to your health : 
And may I see you long lived, respected and popular— 
Though now you have left me sorrowing. 


2 Is minica derim fén le créachda gus le sulh 2 I often say that in weal and woe 
Go meg a sal so guing go sigach, Our life will be full of joy. 
A riimeanuiv Alwara dianav féili ‘dig, We shall entertain in whitewashed rooms, 
Agus cead sar aguing Ong gitinear. With full permission from the gentle man. 
Do veacha gha naereacht 14 gréini ami, Your bees swarming (?) outside on a sunny 
Agus me féin ishtig i liin-duvy— While I was melancholy indoors— [day, 
(is) Da wairhing le sdl ni ghéanhing shin, If I lived for ever that should never be ! 
Is go deyn is ti mo ridnach. For truly you are my beloved. 

3 ’N té chfhach a sdirear a lar a ghuirt, 3 Youshould see my bonny lad in the middle 
Agus a chran er a choishling fluruig, of the field [wrist. 
Is bog ’s is bred do ghearhach ucht, With the reaping-hook on his shapely 
Is do vi an bar ighi 6ng guigear. Easily and well could he cut his share, 
Anieg a hesharach ld4rach ba vrea é a ghuh, And beat the other five men. 
Is do chmdineach sun chun shiuil iad, Sweet was his voice as he followed his 
I dihiv a tdirni a diol flata ghil— lough-team, 
“ Tuishéntar (also: O ‘shantar] puntsh And the horses quickened at his song : 

agus liin dom!” In the inns he would pay down bright 


silver pieces— 
“ Bring me punch and ale!” 
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An té chfhach a téigear glediti deas 
Agus a vréigin smearha néata, 

A choséig né, agus dar ndin e vest, 
A goir ’s a geart a vi a véavar ! 

’S m6 cailin 6g glediti deas, 

T4 go breéiti lag tar h’éish-she, 

Da méach ici ér go leér agus ba, 

Do b’ { rin agus shearc do chléiv i. 


’*S d4 waying-she péapar néata deas, 
Agus cead shcri go miun le bar pion, 

Do chuirhing-she shios diov gniorha an ir, 
Agus is dom-sa fén nar chas sun. 

Na heasav er an inshi chun ril ni jig, 

Is ni fear n4 mar imireéch bairi, 

An dats bruingeal sa riocht a chihach a 

hli 


chlis 
Ona cru{ na go duirhach gra gho. 


Agus céirli do luem leat, a wiachuil ghasta, 

Cé gur hierimfos sun a drah ghoit, 

Do hata leoguint antas o tachtar do walan 

Er do ghrianuiv gheala bana, 

Er eagala na méhi ta go tréh dod gheas- 
cuiv— 

Mar is céasta an galar an gra so— 

Go b’é derid do ghalha go léir mar a 
veasuim, 

Nar Asuish i geart chun mna d’Ail. 


Ta mo hiil-she go dian lesh a Dfarna 
*nuish, 

’Na ghia so go meg aguing sal mah— 

Cead fuinni agus riar go fial ad chishtin, 

Is na ghia son do liniv 4 mréaga. 

Do wa boga er shlfav nu i niochtar cuili 

A trial ig duini da néreacht, 

Agus bwili troum dian gan cfach er do 
chuigin, 

Is cead riarav aguing 6ng galear. 


You should see my handsome, smart 
young man 

With his clean greased shoes, 

His new coat and waistcoat too ; 

His spick and span beaver hat. 

Oh, many’s the smart, handsome maid 

That you have left languishing, 

Who, if she had gold and cows in plenty, 

Would fain be your dearest dear. 


And if I could get some nice, neat paper, 

And write small with a pointed pen, 

I would set down my man’s exploits for 
you— 

And that would be no trouble to me !— 

How he stood up to a reel or jig on the 
riverside, 

And played hurley every bit as well: 

There’s never a lady in the land could see 
his feats 


Without giving her heart’s love to him. 


And this is my advice to you, my brisk 
young lad, 

Though I have given it to you full early : 

To pull down your hat from your forehead 

Over your fair white cheeks, 

For fear of the maidens who are languish- 
ing for you— 

Since this love is a torturing sickness— 

For all your people say, I am sure, 

That you are not old enough to marry yet. 


And I trust earnestly in the Lord 

That after this we shall have a good 
living— 

Baking and sharing out generously in 
your kitchen, 

And, later on, your children to pet, 

Your young cattle on the hill at the foot 
of the woods 

Being driven to pasture by a herd, 

Strong, hearty, joyous thumps in your 
dash-churn, 

And liberty under the handsome master, 


Verse 3, line 3: The word “ ucht” means “bosom.” In this district, if not else- 
where, it also means the corn to be reaped (or any similar work) lying before each 
member of a party. Verse 7, last word: “ Caolfhear’’ means “slender man.” It 
is an ordinary complimentary term in Irish ; and here, like ‘‘ Ciuinfhear ” (gentle 
man) in the fourth line of verse 2, it is applied to the master.—A. M. F. 


Probably the air of No. 77 in this collection is allied to the above. There seems 
to be no Irish tune like this beautiful one in any of the well-known collections, but 
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it has several points of likeness to the fine air for which Burns wrote “ O Love will 
venture in.” gf Burns in one letter describes how he “ took down the notes from a 
country girl’s voice” to words “ of no great merit,” beginning ‘‘ There was a pretty 
may, and a milken she went.” In another he writes “ The air was taken down from 
Mrs. Burns’ voice. It is well known in the west country . . . By the bye, take a 
look at the tune again, and tell me if you do not think it is the original from which 
‘ Roslin Castle’ is composed. The second part, for the first two or three bars, is 
exactly the old air.” Burns did not realise that Oswald never claimed to have 
“composed” the tune of “ Roslin Castle’’ but merely used the old air for new 
words. Cf. the last phrase of the Irish tune with that of “ As I walked out,” noted 
by Dr. Vaughan Williams in Essex (Journal, Vol. ii, p. 152).—L. E. B. 


Cf. the tune also with “ Three Pretty Maidens milking did go,” Journal, Vol. iv, 
p. 93, and other variants cited in the same place. But the Irish air has also a flavour 
of ‘“ Boyne Water,” though it seems to me more Scotch than Irish in character, 
It may be noted that the air “‘ Roslin Castle ” (whose earlier name was “‘ The House 
of Glams ”’) appears, wrongly barred, in Bennett’s “ Alawon fy Ngwlad ” as “ Castell 
Rhés-y-Llan,” and in a shorter version, rightly-barred, as ““ Y Fenyw Fwyn ”’ (“‘ The 
Gentle Woman”). The latter is perhaps a pre-Oswald form of the air, as it lacks 
his second strain.—A. G. G. 


17.—SOLUS NA RE. 
(THE LIGHT OF THE MOON}. 


Sunc By Miss Pec O’DonoGuurk, BALLYMAKEERY. 


Le so-lusna ré go... déa-nach dom, Coesh tiv 


"Gus mo choingo héas-ca i né - neacht liam, Is a 


wiish - cilh, Sheado ghedr-cas an vé......... gur waerach a cruh; Hai-nig 
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iacht o--rom nuer a diert shi : “Suig an - so Wives lium, a 


néan - ham. clui - chi..... ghd - - built.” 


ell 


’Gus mo choin 


TRANSLATION. 


1 Late one night by the light of the moon, 
Beside the fragrant wood, 
When I and my swift dogs 
Were rousing the game, 
I saw a strangely beautiful lady. 
I was struck with amazement when she said : 
“‘ Sit here beside me, you merry rogue, 
And let us play a two-fold game ! ” 


2 “’S ni statuing i ndchor, ta ’n déanui 2 ‘I can not stop, I am late, 
agim, And the hue and cry is after me: 
Mar ta céad gla ami agus lit ’rom, And my mother would scold me daily 
Go méach mo wanharla pléi lium ’n ay ’n afterwards 
lae da diocach, And my relatives blame me on your 
Gus mo ghialha liim mar ghitl ort ; account. 
Go wil an Eagaluish nafa 4 léa ghuing For Holy Church teaches us 
La ’n tlé er a gunic, gus is dich a véam, That on the day of Judgment, when we 
Go gaham go léir lena chiéli dul shall rue our sins, 
Go héasc’ er ghuh a trampu.” We must all assemble together 
Quickly, at the sound of the trumpet.” 
3 “’S aruiri héiv na mrérha suilh, 3 ‘‘ O goodly, modest, pleasant-spoken man, 
NA déinsh’ inish mi ghidlha ; Do not refuse me now; 
Gur dugus gra cléi ghoit, réim agus cion, For I loved you and made you the lord of 
’S tu ’g aereacht stuic er Ditchuil ;* my heart 
Mar is aingir gheas mé ta géar a mruid When you were herding cattle on Diu- 
A stil a teacht a tnu leat, chail (?)t 
Is gan ceanggal 6ng gléir gur véing lium ti, I am a pretty maid in sore distress 
’S a 1a, n4 din mi ghitlha.” Through longing for you ; 


And I want you for myself without mar- 
riage by the Church ; 
My dearest, do not deny me!” 
* ? “ Dichuil.” 


+ Perhaps Doughill Mountain lying south of the Lee at the beginning of its course, between 
Gougane Barra and Loch Allua, in West Cork. 
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réic tlh, 3 

A 


*S nuer ingish a vé go héachtach dom 
Méid a bruid ’s a pinca, 

Gur ghamanta an sil gan a réiteach di, 
’S a briag agiim [? bridga dom] go sigach, 
Do ghruideasa léi go héasc’ anson 

Chun a clan ’s a clish a ghuibuilt : 

Fé ghuiliir na grav, ’s gan An dar ngoiri, 
Shea vréagasa mo chiilion. 


’S er aihint a lae na ghéig shin dom, 

Mo léir, shea do tuigeag sid dom, 

Go rev an aihini nafa réapu ‘guing ; 

’S is tréan a hir mo hiili. 

W’ada chreach go iéir mo chuid éaduig 
brishtihi 

Gus cléir gach truish tri ’m ghluiniv, 

’S gan d’ohin sa tal 6n sbér oruing 

Ach géaga cuili gus drichda. 


When the lady so eloquently told me 

All her distress and her need 

That her life was accursed unless she were 
relieved, 

With other alluring tales, 

Then did I quickly move towards her 

To comply with her sportive desire ; 

And under the leafy branches, all alone, 

I courted my fair one. 


And afterwards, when I saw the daylight, 
Alas, I understood [ment, 
That we had broken the holy command- 
And bitterly I wept. 

My clothes were destroyed and torn, 


And . . (?) in my knees, 
And nothing to hide us from the light of 
day 


But branches and dew. 


This is a major version of tune No. 16. Cf. Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 in this Journal, 


and the notes on those songs. 


A belated hunter’s encounter with a wondrously 


beautiful temptress, and the phraseology of his reply in verse 4, etc., forcibly recalls 
the ‘ Sir Olaf ’’ ballad (popular throughout Europe, but especially so in Scandinavia 


and Brittany). 


Child’s Ballads, ‘‘ Clerk Colvill,” 


We may possibly have here a truncated form of the story. See 
etc., for references.—L. E. B. 


AN CHUIL DAY RE. 


[DARK MOON HOLLOW). 


Sune By Mr Conny CocHLAN DERRYNASAGGART. 


Is shcios - var a-ta an 


=== 


cf 


each gan 


in - sha-cha 


le-na_ tuiv, 


4 4 
5 5 
3. 
= 
Ly SHO grwihil ea-da - ruiv 
fe 
j 


A B f iy 
niav ; Nil in - sha-cha le - na Sd a- gus mo 


2 Nuera ghauan shi Droum a Cara sir agus 6n dedéruing rieg 
Is taingeavach gach caishi ’ci le ceé glan niav ; 
Bion bara glas er waishanuiv agus por brea er iar, 
Is cauntuing suil{h] i mara cuili ig ceél na nian. 


3 Coesh a gharhig is bredha i Néring ’s is Aluing round [? Aili er ouing}, 
Mil is cér er b’ruiv [? is torh’ er] géag an, is ul’ er craun, 
Do chloishach éingi ceél na néan an a véach mil’ 6n maul, 
Cné bwi ’s carha er b’ruiv géag an a fas go Sauin. 


4 Agus er T6in sir bion cedédlha an agus aifiring Dé 
Ig fearuiv 6ga nar v’6l déiv i tig a taiverni glach ; 
Ni le mértuish ’on térd son a verid leé an swé, 
Ach dianav béirhi le férsa trid a Guil Day Ré. 


5 Bion aifiring ig sagartuiv da léa ’n ay ’n shé ; 
Tiarnui tailiv an go ceanasach, agus is brea é a réim ; 
TA an taram so Ri Sacsana fwi scdrléid ghar— 
Agus shiné an bara do verim feasta ghoit, a Chuil Day Ré! 


6 Do chitlysa chigi agus duh’ f Néil, 
As son go Mala, agus go citish Loch Léin, 
Ni eacasa am heastaluiv n4 am chiutl go lér 
An waili ’ci is bredha haingeach liim na an Chuil Day Ré. 


TRANSLATION. 


3* By the fairest glen in Ireland, the most beautiful [on any river], 
There is honey and honeycomb, [fruits on] the branches, and apples on trees ; 
The music of the birds may be heard a mile away ; 
Yellow nuts and berries grow on the tips of the branches till November. 


1 Dark and gloomy is the Leet as she comes amongst you, [dwellers to the west], 
The black waves of her surface without foam or brightness, 
There are no water-meadows by her side, or flowering grasses, 
But only a heather-crop on a high rock—alas for your herds ! 


* See my note.—A, M. F, 
t In County Cork. 
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2 When she comes east to Drumcorra leaving the grey border, 
Her every little fall is beautiful with gleaming spray ; 
Green crops grow on the rich land, and the grass flourishes, 
And the music of the birds is a joyous song on the tops of the trees. 


4 And at Toon, to the East, songs and holy masses are sung 
For young men who have not learned to call for drink in the inn ; 
They are not renowned for ostentation of that kind, 
But for mightily making roads through An Chuil Duibhe Ré. 


5 There are priests who read masses at six o’clock every day (?) ; 
There are powerful landlords there, of high estate ; 
There is the army of the King of England, clothed in costly scarlet— 
Now therefore I decree the palm to you, Oh Cuil Duibhe Ré, 


6 I have travelled the provinces and the lands of O’ Neil, 
From there to Mallow, and to the borders of Lough Leane ; 
I have not seen, in all my wandering journeys, 
Any town that pleases me more than An Chuil Duibhe Ré. 


The Gaortha is the place called on the maps “‘ The Gearagh,’”’ a wooded and much 
watered stretch of land on the Lee, south-west of Macroom. Toon lies just above 
this, and Dromcarra two miles above Toon. The change in the landscape, from 
ruggedness to fertility, as the Gaortha is approached from the west, celebrated by 
the author of this song in the first three verses, has been noticed by an observer of 
a different type. J. Windele, in Historical and Descriptive Sketches of Cork, etc., 
(Cork, 1839), page 238, speaks of the river Toon (which joins the Lee within the 
confines of the Gaortha): “ It is crossed about two miles up by a long causeway, 
which divides the glen into two portions of very different features. That on the 
Macroom side is beautifully diversified by the windings of the Toon, which wanders 
downwards, glittering in the sunshine, and encircling numerous islets, clothed in 
the various luxuriant foliage of the oak, the ash, and hazel. Westward of the cause- 
way the valley is a marsh, subject to the winter floods. The hillsides are chequered 
and broken, grey with crags . . .” An Chtiil Day Re means “ Dark Moon Hollow.” 
I cannot locate this. There is a ‘ Cooldorragha”’ (= Dark Hollow) about two miles 
south of Dromcarra, but this can hardly be the same place, and it is a good mile and 
a half from the river. I could get no help in Ballyvourney, chiefly because singers 
and others all started with the presumption that the Gaortha was that at Ballingeary, 
ten miles further up the river. C/. the tune with Nos. 38 and 39 in Amhrdin Mhuigh: 
Sedla, No. 6 in Cldirseach na nGaedheal (1902), and “ Rois Geal Dubh” in An 
Londubh. In Fuinn na Smél, Pt. 1V, p. 3, there is a version of this song and tune, 
in which lines 1 and 4 each have five bars, Mr. Cochlan’s second bar being expanded 
into two. Four verses are given, corresponding to verses 3, I, 2 and 6, in the order 
in which they are printed in the above translation. From this copy I have taken 
my suggested readings in the first half of verse 3. ‘“ Round” is of course the 
English word. The first part of the second line, unamended, means “ Honey an ! 
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wax on the tips of branches.” This is a very hard-worked tune in the neighbour- 
hood of Ballyvourney. I append as No. 18 (a) two close variants of “‘ An Rds Geal 
Dubh,’’* with which words the tune is generally associated. Cf. also the following 
song, No. 19; also version 1 of ‘Is fada dhom ar Buaidhearamh,” No. 20; also 
Petrie, Nos. 286 and 433 (with no titles)—A. M. F, 


The above belongs to the somewhat undistinguished type of Irish tune of which 
the following few examples seem variants: No. 4, “ The Black Thorn” in Bunting 
(1796) ; No. 396, ‘‘ The Drynaun Dhun” (meaning ‘‘ The Blackthorn”), No. 387, 
“The Rambles from Clare,” and No. 548, ‘‘ Pretty Polly,” in Joyce (1g09). Petrie’s 
tune, No. 728, “‘ Scornful Sally,” in two-four time, seems to be a link between the 
second version of No. Ig in this collection and the familiar “ Banks of Sweet Dundee ” 
and “ Irish Molly” forms of this highly conventional air.—L. E. B 


18(a). AN ROS GEAL DUV. 
{THE FAIR (BRIGHT) BLACK ROSE}. 
FIRST VERSION, 
SuNG BY Mr. Conny COCHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 


Er an. & - nach ma - an tu a diol 


heang-a n& bfocher mea-ra-hal ’s biochdo glic; Cuir 
gluish er do  ghdir-shiv, a-gus boul - tuf cip, Sar araych a 
geal duyv. 


* These tunes are distinct from Petrie’s ‘‘ An Rés Geal Dubh,” No. 1180, but seem allied to 
the et ea ornate airs to that title on pp. 250. 257 of Poets and Poetry of Munster (4th 
edition),—L. E. B 
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SECOND VERSION, 
Sync By Miss ABBEY BARRETT, DERRYNASAGGART. 


92. 
— 
I 


é =: Lic 


fa-da'n réim do hug mé - nig 6 


*niuv, ni- meal shiéi - ti go al ta 
6: ==== 
dom ; Loch Ei - ri do - meas, cé mér é'n 
= 
stuh, ‘Sgangi- li gréi - ni am yéig - shi ach mo rids geal duv. 


See the notes to song No. 18. There are Irish texts and translations, to the above 
title, in Walsh’s Irish Popular Songs, and Poets and Poetry of Munster, etc., etc. 
The “ black-haired Rose ” is one of the allegorical names for Ireland. Walsh, who 
gives his version as popular in the South, states that it is said to be as old as the 
time of Elizabeth.—L. E. B. 


19. —MORA ER MWAIDIN DOET. 
[GOD BLESS YOU]. 


FIRST VERSION. 
SUNG ry Mr. CONNY COCHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART, 


Mér’ Mwi - ri ghoit, a......... sbé - ri) - = chitin ; 


sav a cho-lan dich ; Péa-cu le 


4 
e 
— 
so - nias le cing idint (6) a re - nish chim,...... 
So-ca - ruig do ghe- shi chit,... chun go me - mid er shil. 
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SECOND VERSION. 


SuNG BY Miss ABBEY DERRYNASAGGART, 
er mwai- doet, sbéi - vean chiti ; Sav a 


Gleas u-mat go ta- puig a - gus téa - nam_ chun shill, 
an 

naish - treém ar nar hi go Clar geal Man. 


A* See my note—A. M. F.) 


chitin Is__ sav a cho-lyn tu &e. 


2 “‘ Fios t’ainimi agus do hluingi dom fén er duish, 
Er eagala mi veala go néanfa, a ridin, 
Go néanfa-sa leanav agus go méfa-sa er shil, 
*S go meach mo charuid go léir i nearuig [? earuid] lium go déing sin ivir.”’ 


3 “ Fios w’ainimi agus mo hluingi doit fén er diish : 
Gur mé Riostard ‘ach Bruinin 6 chlar geal Man, 
TA coishleain gheala ’m choimedad agus teacht farluf am chiirt, 
’S inion Ruidiri na Cuili fwail waish dem chi.” 


4 ‘ M4 ta coishledin gheala ’t choimedd ’s teacht farlut at chuirt, 
’S inion Ruidiri na Cuili Gluishi fwail wdish det chu, 
Ba na capuil nil ig w’ahir-she, na féryr puint, 
’S cad ab Ail leatsa, waracuig, d’&4 wny mar shid ? ” 


5 ‘‘ Dochuirhing cdimiric go hard ort agus muzling go leér, 
Brég ard de leahar Sbdingeach agus bicala ‘nti dir, 
’S nfor nar liumsa é re4 anson gur tusa mo sdor.” 


TRANSLATION. 


1 ‘‘ God bless you, gentle maiden ! 
Calmly you are sleeping while I am sorrowing ; 
Be it luck or fate that has brought you to me, 
Make yourself ready and let us be going.” 
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2 “ First I must know your name and surname, 
For fear you might beguile me, my dear, 
That you might give me a child, and then be going, 
And leave me at strife with all my friends till I am laid in the ground.” 


3 “ First you shall know my name and my surname : 
I am Richard MacBrennan from the fair Plain of Munster. 
I have white castles to guard, earls visit my court, 
And the daughter of the Knight of the Green Wood is dying for love of me.” 


4 “ If you have white castles to guard, and earls visit your court, 
And the daughter of the Knight of the Green Wood is dying for love of you— 
My father has no cows or horses, nor money, alas ; 
And what can you want, O horseman, with such a woman ? ”’ 


5 ‘‘ I would dress you up in cambric and muslin in plenty, 
And tall boots of Spanish leather with golden buckles, 
And then I should not be ashamed to call you my darling.” 


Cf. the airs No. 18 and 20 in this collection, and the references there given. In 
the last verse the singer sometimes omits the first line of the music, sometimes the 
second or third. I only took down the words of the first verse of the Second Version. 
In Poets and Poetry of Munster, 2nd series, p. 166, there is a version of this piece in 
seven verses, the first four corresponding to the first four above ; but the last three 
contain nothing to enable us to supply the missing line in Mr. Cochlan’s verse 5. 
The situation is this: The nobleman is under geasa [an obligation] not to marry 
any woman but one whom he shall find asleep. He sees a peasant girl asleep on a 
well-stone and at once asks her to marry him. Curiously enough this phrase, “ on 
the well-stone,” has crept into the song in Miss Barrett’s version, and has apparently 
been accommodated with five extra notes. The preceding five notes must originally 
have occupied the space here filled by ten, possibly in the way I have suggested 
at the foot of the tune.—A. M. F. 


This dialogue is very common in Counties Cork, Kerry and Clare. Micheal and 
Tomas O Maille give a version from: Connaught in their Amhrdin Chlainne Gaedheal 
(1905), p. 80. Probably, like No. 1 of that collection, it came into Connaught through 
Co. Clare. I took down a copy of the song from my friend Tomas O Criomhthainn 
on the Great Blasket Island, Co. Kerry, in 1912. Most Irish songs have a story 
attached to them, particularly those in dialogue, and Tomas told me the story of 
this one. It may be given as an example of the kind of tale that attaches itself to 
such songs, and I have therefore translated it as follows : 


There was a great chieftain in Clar geal Mumhan in Ireland. He had one son, the handsomest 
and comceliest of all men living in his days when he was a grown man. He was not long so till 
there came a change on him and he was getting worse and worse every day, till the doctors and 
wise women gave him up and at last there was nothing in him but the breath. One night, and 
he lying sick, he had a vision that there was a lovely young maiden in Corcaguiney and if he 
could get to where she was and coax her away with him he would be better from that day out. 
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The morrow morn he got a horse and it was in poor case for riding he was, but he ploughed on 
ever and always till he reached the place shown in his vision. He found her there pretty early 
in the morning at a spring of water with a can to take the waterin. He saw her and he bethought 
him that this must be the very place he wanted and it was a personable maiden enough that 
was fetching the water too. He fell to greeting her and she returned his greeting. He began 
with this question : 

“ The morning’s grace and joy to thee, thou heavenly maid. Good morrow ! 
*Tis easily you slumber long and | in bitter sorrow 

If good or evil hap shall fall to us no man can say, 

But set your pretty gown aright and we'll be on our way.” 


She looked at him and marvelled, he was so noble and so comely, and the thing seemed strange 
to her, for she thought he was mocking her and she spoke thus : 


“‘ Nay first of all, good sir,’’ she said, ‘‘ your name it must be known. 
For fear you’ll be deceiving me and leave me all alone. 

Suppose we had a baby and then you went away 

My people they’d be at me then till I was in the clay.” 


‘** My name and surname too, dear heart, at once I'll tell you true, 
Richard O Bruinnil is my name, from Clare I’ve come to you. 

I’ve bright and shining castles and ’tis you can give me ease, 

And noble dames for love of me are pining in disease.”’ 


“‘ If you’ve bright and shining castles and earls are at your hand, 
A white and lovely lady you'll get with wealth and land ; 

My father has no money, not a pound to call his own, 

And as for lord and lordship, thei like I’ve never known.” 


‘* Now wealth and land and lordship, my love, you soon shall know, 
And seated at your table you shall see the red wine flow. 

In limewhite halls to-morrow you shall lead the dance and song, 
And on a golden bedstead ’tis you shall slumber long. 


I will put a fashion on you you never saw before, 

A halfcock hat upon your head and muslin gowns galore, 

High boots of Spanish leather with buckles all of gold, 

And before all men I’ll call you my own treasure plain and bold, 


I will gild the coach you ride in in that country in the West ; 
In a laced cloak, golden shining, my lady shall go drest, 
Bright darling, do not mock me nor hold me talking here, 
I’m sick and sorry for your sake this whole long year.” 


So he took her up behind him and off they went. If it had not been for the people that met 
them on the road it would have been long before her people would have known where she had 
gone, for it was early in the day. But she told them to tell her people that she had gone off and 
when they went on her track they were to lose no time till they came to bright Clare of Munster, 
and there they would find her. She sent them news of herself before they had started to find 
her, telling them to gather up bag and baggage and come to her where they could live a better 
life in a finer place than their own. They gathered together all they had, and it was not much, 
for they had never had much wealth in the place where they were, but they were bitter poor and 
all the wealth they had was their daughter, the loveliest woman of her time, and her loveliness 
brought good luck to her people in the end. The young nobleman was getting better every day 
after he had taken her with him, till he was a fine man again in health and happiness, and they 
lived together till they were old. They had a good share of children and descendants of theirs 
are still to be found.—R. F. 
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20.—REA-CHNUC MNA DUI, or IS FADA GHOM ER BUEREAV.. 
[LONG HAVE I BEEN TROUBLED). 


FIRST VERSION. 


SuNG ny Mr. CONNY COCHLAN, DERRYNASAGC ART, 


Is fa-da ghom er biie-reav cur tie ~-rishc mo ghra, _ 


ngleaun-tuiv ué - gi- mea - cha ‘m rue girt fain ; Aa 
= 


= 


T 
Ghea-tuiv na Tua - ha BPrerees bruach geal na tra. 
SECOND VERSION, 


SUNG BY Miss Pec O’DoONOGHUR, BALLYMAKEERY. 


' 
lan,, ... gheach tuiv na tua -ha go obruach geal na trd. 


Variant. 
wua - fra - sa, cé gur. 
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6" 
ha - viil ni wie-reas, ‘’s do chiar-dys mia - - ran, 

e 

fa -da ghomer.......... ba - i- cur........ tu- e-rishc mo 

oa ghra, Tri chuil - hiv dd ’é - gi- nea - cha’m rie - girt chun 
A 

fain ; A ha - vuil of wi-a-ras, cé gur chuar-dys  a...... 


THIRD VERSION, 


(No By Mr. CONNY COCHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 
Is fa da ghom er bie - reav cur Ge - rishc mo ghra, I 
== 
ngleaun -tuiv - gi- nea - m - girt chun fain, 
aa i 
vuil nf wie - reas, ‘sdo chuar - dys mia - rin, 
j 
= 
” ghea - tuiv na tua - ha go bruach geal na tra. 
2 D4 gastui mo ghra ’rom ba nar ghom gan sui 


Go leocuing mo lav er e brayid nu er e cfon ; 
She duert shi: “e rivin, fag mi, ni havar doit shing, 
*S gur bean dich er fan mi o harlag ad ling.” 


Ni bean i nachor mé fén”’ aduert shi, 

“ Ach cailin cidin tréhach 6n dav haul de Ly, 

NA4r hin shis a tav riav le han ear sa riocht ; 

Agus bog diom suas do ghéaga, taim déanach 6m bwion.” 


TA cailin doun deas er e mwaili go mfom, 
Is gil’ { n4 ’n sneachta ’s na ’n al’ er i ling ; 
A méach an fhi cur heaca nfor w’ada lium f{ 
Ig éalé har caishi le gr4 geal mo chrui. 


Shi cara-gheal mo chrui ’shtig, mo chuin-chailfn mné4 ; 
Mo gha laiv na timpal, ’s do b’iving dar gas ; 

Ba vrea deas a bruihi ’s a clia ghlan gan chdim, 

Le hailhacht a gnforha, ’s gan i ’gum dé war. 


’S ta mo sdocui ’s mo wrdéga na stréiciv lium shios, 
Nil pingin im péca né fedirling, féryr ! 

HAinig préishas ni ghé chim lenar dlas den fon, 
’S ishé mo ldileédin gan mé 6g sheal erish ! 


’S ni crioh is ni léir ghom mo shcéal a chur shfos, 

A sheachuin na bréigi do ghéanav a nan tli, 

Go b’iad slie-shi na gréini do réinig lium bwion 

Agus d’taduig chun shlé uem { a Réa-chnuc Mna Dui, 
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Do casag de ritieg mi a gnuc tasal Mna Dui, 
Mar a ghndhych a go stiamha na sui ; 
Ba chas ciorha diialach a vi a ciiacha 1éi shios 
Er leattuiv a gualan 4 liasca le gyh. 


9 Nach fving do na héininiv d’eyrion go hard 
Agus lufon lena chiéli An chruivin awain ! 
Ni mair shin dom féin n4 dom chéad mili gra, 
Mar as fad’ 6na chiéli orhing d’eyrion a 14. 


10 6’S ni féssing bean chléca, ni véach gné ici veh am ghéig [? ghieg] : 
Ni féssing de chrén-chaili rieg ; 
Mar tdim-she er na méidiv ’s mé ghedéch bean le blien 
Do [? omit, and insert ig mny] chidloch gan wrdéga (er) ruing Iéruip im 
ghieg. 


11 dd waying-she fion craereach i nar-chupwiv Gir, 
Agus baurion do ghéanav diom hén eria gréing, 
Ni hinhing mo hav deas le hAnar chun sbéirt 
Chun go vicing mo chiéli teacht marav nu bed.” 


TRANSLATION. 


“Long have I been troubled, searching for my love, 

Hurrying aimlessly through dark lonely valleys. 

His like I have not found, for all my seeking, 

From the Gates of the Country to the bright margin of the sea.” 


And if I met my love, I should be ashamed not to sit down 
And put my arm round her neck and breast. 

Said she: “‘ My dear, leave me, I am not for you, 

For I am a sorrowful, wandering woman since I met you.” 


“T am not a sorrowful woman at all,”’ said she, 

“ But a gentle, virtuous maiden from beyond the Lee 
That has never lain down with any man in the kingdom : 
Take your arms from me, I am late from my company.” 


There is a pretty dark maiden in the town where I live ; 
She is brighter than the snow, or the swan on the pool ; 
If the night were freezing, it would not seem long to me 
Escaping across the water with my bright heart’s love. 


She is my own fair darling, my gentle girl ; 

With my two arms round her, how happy should we be ; 
[How] fine [are] her eyebrows, and her pure, faultless bosom, 
How beautiful her actions—but for all that, she is not mine ! 


My stockings and shoes are hanging down in rags ; 

I have not a penny in my pocket, nor, alas, a farthing ; 

One or two processes have been served on me, because of the wine I have 
drunk, 


And alas! that I can not be young again for a while! 
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7 But I have not fully and clearly told my tale— 
For I would not tell it falsely in any way— 
It was the fairy-hosts of the sun that came towards me 
And carried her away from me to the hill, to Reidh-cnoc Mnd Duibhe {the 
Round Hill of the Dark Woman). 


8 I hastened to the noble Hill of the Dark Woman, 
Where this stately lady used most demurely to sit, 
Curly, combed out, ringletted, her tresses fell about her 
Down by her shoulder, waving in the wind. 


9 How delightful for the little birds, who mount up so high, 
To perch together on one little branch ! 
But it is not thus with me and my dearest love, 
For far apart are we when day dawns on us. 


to And I would not marry a woman with a brocaded cloak, for she would have 
no call to follow me ; 
Nor would I marry a rustical, brown, ugly hag ; 
For I have been bound by oaths [to a young woman], this year past, 
Who would follow me barefoot over the continent of Europe. 


11 ‘ And if I were given blood-red wine in costly golden cups, 
And made a crowned queen, 
I would not lay down my fair body for any man’s delight 
Till I saw my husband coming, dead or alive.” 


8 (a). [Second Version only.) 
“‘ Ogdnuig tsasuil na griegi brea bwi, 
Druid anso antas lium er chénggar na di; 
Go décuing an brén as a ceé suas det chruf, 
Mar eyrian an léachan den choirce le guih !”’ 


TRANSLATION, 


“Noble, yellow-haired youth, 
Come and draw near to the drink with me ; 
And I will lift the sorrow and the gloom from your heart, 
As the chaff flies up from the wheat in the breeze.” 


Cf. tunes Nos. 18 and 19 and the notes on these songs. There is nothing in the 
Second Version to correspond with verses 6, 8 and 11 above. The remaining verses 
correspond fairly closely in each version. The order of the Second is as follows : 
I to 5, 10, 9, 8 (a), 7; and the words in square brackets in the translation are from 
this version. In Poets and Poetry of Munster, first series, (Fifth edition, p. 216), 
there is a version of this poem, which is attributed to one George Roberts.* That 
copy: has eight verses, of which two are unrepresented in the Ballyvourney versions. 
These, therefore, have grown from six to eleven, or twelve, verses ; and by means 


* Of whom the editor states that nothing is known.—L., E, B. 
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of transpositions, corruption and accretions* have not only become incoherent, but 
are well on the way to becoming a different song from the original. To prove this 
I shall now give a partial translation of the eighteenth century version, putting the 
numbers of the verses as they occur above in brackets. 


1 (1) Long have I been troubled, etc. 
Her like I have not found for all my seeking, 
From Glaise na Tuaha [translated Finglas] to the bright shore of the Maigue. 


2 (8) I went alone to the hill of the fairy lady, 
And I met a stately maiden, etc. 


3 (2) I met my love, and I was ashamed not to sit, etc. 
4 “ What land, or what island do you come from, etc. 
Are you Blathnaid, or Helen > etc.” ‘ 


5 (3) ‘“ Iam none of those you have mentioned,” said she, 
“* But a gentle Irish maiden from the other side of the country, 
Who never gave her fair body to any man in the world : 
Take away your arms, | am late from my (fairy) palace.” 


6 (7) I sorrow and mourn for you, my dearest love ! 
Your cheeks like rowan berries, scourged by the storm ! 
Oh, the hosts of Knockgrenyt came upon you 
And snatched you from your people to the round hill of the fairy woman. 


7 (5) Oh, I would cherish my gentle fair one ; 
With my two arms round her I would delight in possessing her ; 
Fair were her eyebrows, black, slender, faultless, 
As the night’s planet, risen but one day. 


The last verse throws no light upon the Ballyvourney versions. Almost every verse 
contains material for a disquisition. I shall limit myself to one instance: Glaise 
na Tuaha has become in Version I Geatai na Tuaha (“ The Gates of the country ”), 
and in Version II, 6 gheach tuiv na tuaha, which means nothing at all, but is half 
way to 6 gach tuiv na tuaha = “ each side of the country.” In the same line Md 
(Maigh) = the river Maigue, has in both versions become #7d = “shore.” On the 
other hand, in verse 5 (3) #7 = “land” has become Ly = the river Lee. In other 
words, the singers have altered Limerick names, which they did not understand, 
and inserted a Cork name.—A. M. F. 


* Verses corresponding to our 8 (a), 9 and 11 have been recovered as forming part of an in- 
dependent song, “‘ In Ait nar Ghabhas Féinig "’ (see An Ldchrann, February, 1913). Verse 9 is 
a great wanderer, and a welcome guest in any song of suitable metre. It appears, for instance, 
as the first verse of a six-verse love song printed in Fdinne an Lae, February 2nd, 1918.—A. M. F. 


+ Knockgreny or Knockgreany (Cnoc Gréine, i.e. the Hill of Grian), is a mountain in Co, 
Limerick.—L. E. B. 
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See Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland, by W. G. Wood-Martin (1902), vol. ii, 
p. 12, where the author quotes the complete English translation of Roberts’ ballad, 
entitled ‘‘ The Dark Fairy Rath,” illustrating the belief in fairies and their habits 
of carrying off grown-up folk as well as children.—L. E. B. 


21.—CASA’N TUGAIN, or AN SUESHIN BAN. 
(THE TWISTING OF THE HAY-ROPE, or THE WHITE COVERLET] 


By Mr, Conny CocHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 


el 
ii 


ha coil - li glui - shi ter veog ruim la: Shé 
A, 
=: 


frea- gar’ (6) a hug shi lium go a-gus go tlah: 


‘na gol - la, - shin bén!” 


lj 


2 D’ imireas cleas i Mwail’ f Ghénuil arér, 
’S a tarna cleas i ti veog ésda lena hav, 
’S a triu cleas nfl neart dom Aireav er mo shcéal— 
Ach go meaulfwi bean dé leanfwi er ghirhachtuiv lef. 


3 Do viosa sheal im biachuil éadarom vear ghrui, 
’S do viosa sheal agus d’ imiredéing cdrta le mny, 
Do viosa sheal agus d’ imireding chig léi né hri— 
Chun gur ghin a vean so leaungg6 lidnggé ghom chrui, 


4 D’ ainhysa er uiv na liachar arér 
Go dug bean shearc agus gean ro-wiar dom féin : 
Do chuireas mo hoil lena toil, ’s do f6ésamuir aran— 
Agus is minic a wuin bean slat a ghedéch erhi féin. 
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Do ca-sag cai-lin deas o- rom nué- gi-neas na drd, A E 

sal 

A B 

citin a - gus go. si - e - shin, 


*S a Ghia na Veart, cad a chas go Macroumha riav mé, 

Fé chlécuiv dearaga awad om chAirdiv gal ? 

Do chias ishteach mar a roiv shearc agus dian-ghra mo chléiv, 
’S chuir a teanavean amach a gasa ’n tigdin mé. 


Do hreaufuing, d’ urshing, ’s do chuirhing shfolha ansa chré, 
Do ghianhing avuir hocuir vin vlasda réig, 

Do chuirhing cri fwi ’n each is miri ar chidluig a féar, 

Agus d’ éaléch bean le fear n4 dianhach son féin. 


*S m4 vion ti lium bf lium, a sdéirin mo chruf, 

’S mA vion ti lium bf lium As céir ir a ti, 

M4 vion tu lium, ’s gur lium gach 6érlach det chrui, 
Shé mo vili cnuc nach lium déa Dounuig ti mar vny ! 


*S ba wa lium bean [a] d’ anhach blien mar a [? lena] gra, 
’S do b’ ear lium bean [a] d’ anhach blien agus 14 ; 

Nior wa lium bean véach leat-sa ’s liim-sa shiorghnah ; 
*S mo chara-sa an vean tid d’ an er an stdid awdin. 


TRANSLATION. 


I met a pretty girl at the silent hour, 

At the corner of the green wood, a little hour before day : 
She answered me, soft and low ; 

“The world’s asleep. Let us lift the white coverlet.” 


I played a trick in O’Donnell’s house [or ? in Ballydonnell]* yesterday, 
And the second trick in a little public house near by ; 

The third trick I can not relate— 

But you may beguile a woman if you importune her diligently (?). 


At one time I was a nimble, active, spirited lad ; 

And at one time I would play at cards with a woman ; 
At one time I would play five or three with her— 
Until this woman turned my heart topsy-turvy. - 


I saw by . . (?) yesterday 

That a woman had fallen deep in love with me : 

I fell in with her wish, and we were married— 
And a woman has often cut a rod to whip herself. 


O God of Miracles! What ever brought me to Macroom, 
In scarlet coat, far from my kith and kin ? 

I went into a house where my best beloved was, 

And the old woman got me out twisting a hay-rope. 


6 Ican plough and harrow and sow seeds in the ground ; 


@ilcanmakea .. . (?) neat, fine, true and smooth ; 
I can shoe the swiftest horse that ever trod the grass 
And a woman would run away with a man who could not do that. 


* A village in N. Cork, near Doneraile. 
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7 And if you are mine, be mine, my dearest ; 
If you are mine, be mine in the presence of the good man ; 
If you are mine, so that every inch of your heart is mine, 
O woe is me that you are not mine to marry on Sunday ! 


8 I like a woman who will wait a year [for] her love ; 
Still better I like one who will wait a year and a day ; 
I do not like a woman who is ever thine and mine— 
And the one who is constant is the woman for me. 


Cf. the previous tune. A different tune is in Fuénn na Smdl (Pt. III, p. 21), where 
five verses are given, corresponding more or less closely to our verses 2, 4, 7, 6, 5. 
In An Léchrann (June, 1909) there is a song with this title and sub-title, made up 
as follows: Léchrann i corresponds to Ballyvourney 7, L. ii is not in B., L. iii = 
B. 5, L. iv = B. 6, L. v = B. 8, L. vi is not in B. but it concludes with the last 
line of B. 1, in a different context. Verbal differences are of course many.* Verse 
5, line 4: The old woman would not order him out of the house ; but she set him 
to twist a hay-rope until, as the rope lengthened and he constantly stepped back- 
wards, he stepped outside the door, which she then shut.—A. M. F. 


Cf. the above with ‘‘ The Twisting of the Rope,” No. 895, Joyce (1909), which is 
in common time, and “ Suisin Ban” (“‘ The White Blanket ’’), No. 71, Bunting (1840), 
which is in triple time. Both are distant variants, and all three tunes differ much 
from each other in details. Bunting’s ‘ The Twisting of the Rope”’ air, published 
in 1796, is distinct from the above, and is the one to which Moore set his song “‘ How 
dear to me the hour.” Mr. Cochlan’s tune differs from the Joyce and Bunting 
variants in having phrases which are common to the tune “ Irish Molly,” also called 
“The Maid and the Box ” or “ The Undaunted Female ” (see English County Songs). 

—L.E.B 


Dr. Douglas Hyde gives part of this song from a Connaught source under the 
alternative title “An Stisin Ban.’’ He has himself written an entertaining play 
in Irish on the subject.—R. F. 


* In Walsh’s Irish Popular Songs is an Irish text with translation. There are three verses 
only ; verse 1 corresponds with our verse 5 fairly closely and verse 2 is in parts like our verse 7. 
Hardiman includes an Irish text only, of three verses, which he calls “ the original ‘ Twisting of 
the Rope,’ ’ ’ and submits a as a specimen of a “ class of song formerly fashionable 
with the ‘ Ranting Irishman.’ 
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22.—A CHOURSUIN A CHRUi SHTIG, or AVARAN NA STAGUN. 
(DEAREST NEIGHBOURS, or THE SONG OF THE BAD POTATOES). 


———| By Mr. Conny CocHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 


= 108. 
chofir-suin a chrui shtig, ai shi’n nif 
hit a - mach tuiv ling er Chai-ledtch na Ré? fa - gag iin 
ai ‘ei, i - ci d'fos-sach, Den veah’ td do 


Nar 


An té chihach { amaireach ag olhirt ’s a garhig, 
’S a rih er chnocanuiv ina haimid gan chéil ! 
“A Ghonacha ghrdi-ghil, taimid creachta go brach lesh, 
Nior fagug aguing nAd a chuirham ‘Ar méal ! 

D4 durhing doit c4ca go méach im er indirdi, 

’S do reachfa-sa on stair shin er leabuig lium héin, 

Do véach aguing pdishti i gitn dr dri raha 

Do chuimeatach duing i gahav 4r sal.” 
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shuc in - sa_ chré: “Pé strai - li nd struf - li do nig san 
vall,. atempo. a tempo. 
ae i - hi, Is do rio-bwéil na dui- ni a gan as don til, Ma - ra 
e 
ae da - gui shéi-rish chim, a- gus a - da - wi diol cear - t(u), 
— 
Cuir - had - sa’r  luingg é go Ba-ta - ni Bé!” 
ad lib. 
= 


3 Do ghluesh Donacha ’midireach, ’s do chueg shé d’rig Barters, 
A hata ’na laiv, is é ’g olhirt ’s ig éav: 
“ A ghuine uasuil ghravuir, is a trial ort a hanag, 
Go ninshing mo chas doit, ’s is mér a trua mé. 
Fwaig-she ghom wrdntas scrlofa shios ldirhach 
Er pé bihinach grana do wraduig uem é; 
Agus do verim b’rui mo law ’oit, m4 icim 4n 14 hu, 
Go durhad doit cca ghe, hfar er e Ré.” 


4 Is tapuig a fuer shé shid wardntas cuarduig ; 
Chun reaha do ghluesh shé tri churehi shlé, 
Chun teacht [i]na niachtar, ti Hedin Muirésh a chuarduig : 
Is aun a vi an fluesh go stadach a vé. 
navuil n4 a duerishc ni eaca ’s ni wiaras, 
Cé gur heastalas miarchuid o waidean iné ; 
Shé airim dé liastuint ig Diermin O Liasa, 
Gur ghavadar 6 hieg ig Pegin Hedin A. 


5 Nil bean {shal na tasal do chloeshach a dierishc 
N4 go ducach fé hierim a mraduihi léi ; 
Da mlaishach shi cterd iad, nfor wal di 4n chriatan, 
NA gur vishli go mor iad n4 mil is na céir. 
Pé digvean a fuer iad, is do riug léi 6 huieg iad, 
Mara duga shi a lia ghom—agus adawi mé 
Go gailead na cliasa mara duguig, ni clerd dom— 
Go guiread er(i) ter { amach go Nii Wélz.” 


TRANSLATION. 


Dearest neighbours, have you heard the adventure 

Which happened hereby to the Hag of the Moor ? 

How nothing was left to her, not a bit to eat, 

Of that crop which the frost spoiled in the ground ? 

“Who ever that skulking scoundrel is, who came here at night 
Plundering people secretly, 

If he does not come back to me, and own up and compensate me, 
I will send him on board ship to Botany Bay !”’ 


You should have seen her on the morrow crying and screaming, 

And rushing frenzied over the hillocks ! 

“‘ Dennis, my love, we are ruined for ever, 

We have nothing left to put in our mouths ! 

If I had given you a cake [made of the stolen potatoes] spread thick with butter, 
And you had gone to bed with me after that, 

We should have had a child, in due time, 

Who would have kept a home for us to the end of our days.” 


Dennis set out next day and went to see Barters, 
Crying and roaring, with his hat in his hand : 

“* Darling gentleman, I have come to see you 

To tell you my trouble, and it’s a great pity of me. 
Get a warrant written out at once for me 

Against whatever horrid villain stole them from me ; 
And I vow to you, if I see you any day, 

I will give you a cake of them, out on the Moor.” 
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4 Quickly he got out a search warrant, 
And Dennis started, running over the rough moorland, 
To come to the top [of the district], and search the house of John Maurice— 
For that was the hiding place where the damsel lurked. 
“ Their like I have not seeg or heard of, 
Though I have travelled far since terday morning ; 
But I hear it stated by Diairmin 6 teen 
That they went northwards, to Pegeen John Hugh. 


5 There is no woman, gentle or lowly, who could hear of them 
Without attempting to pilfer them ; 
If she tasted them but once (?) she need fear no want, 
But would think them (?) much sweeter than honey and honeycomb. 
Whatever young woman found them, and took them away northwards, 
If she does not pay me their value—and I will consent 
To lose my ears if she does not, or [at least) let me search (?)— 
I will send her off at once to New Wales!” 


In Fuinn na Smél (Pt. V, p. 19) there is an inferior version of this tune to the 
song “ Fiadhuidhe an Chiil Bhain.” I also took down the latter song from Mr. 
Cochlan ; but the words are very corrupt and the tune the same as that given above, 
so I do not print it here. (The state of the words may be accounted for by the fact 
that he learned the song by hearing it sung while he played three tricks at cards one 
evening, and left the house thinking no more about it: but next morning “it ran 
to him, before his prayers.”) But one point—perhaps an imitation of the other 
singer—deserves notice. When he sings this tune to the words of “F. an Ch. Bh.,” 
the B in bars 2 and 10 is very much flattened, sometimes being almost Bb ; but in 
bars 7 and 8 from the end it is natural. The song printed above is a local song 
about real people. I do not know when it was made, but the grandchildren of 
Peigin Sheaghdin Aodha (‘‘ Hugh’s John’s Peggeen ”’) are now not much over thirty 
years of age. The potatoes had been pitted although the frost got at them ; hence 
the accusation of stealing them was all the more insulting. In Mr. Cochlan’s young 
days many people used to pass the vigil of St. Gobnait, or Abbey, in the ruinous 
churchyard where there is a miraculous stone connected with her. On one of these 
occasions—a pitch dark night—people began to sing, and after several songs had 
been given Mr. Cochlan sang this one. At the end of the fourth verse the voice of 
Pegeen was heard, calling out from a distant part of the churchyard: ‘‘ May God 
not give me the benefit of them !’’ In spite of his surprise at finding she was present, 
and the solemnity of her denial, he finished the song. Cf. also a version of “ Fiad- 
huidhe and Chil Bhain ”’ in An Chidirseach, Pt. IV, No. 6.—A. M. F. 


The above tune and Nos. 23 and 24 are very distinctive in character. There 
seem to be no close variants of them in the best-known Irish Collections. The 
nearest are ‘‘ Like the bright Lamp,’’* Moore’s song (adapted from Holden’s version, 


* See my note to “ Master Kilby” in oS ey No. 20, p. 272. The latter tune, noted in 
Somerset, is a good deal like the Irish air.— 
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published 1806), and the allied tunes quoted in connection with it on pp. 340 and 
341 of Moffat’s Minstrelsy of Ireland (Augener, 1907). Moffat’s historical notes on 
“Like the bright Lamp” are extremely valuable, and incidentally throw much 
light upon the song “I am asleep, and don’t waken me,” referred to in the early 
part of this Journal (see note to No. 5). A more distantly related air is No. 527 in 
Petrie, reprinted as No. 228 in Joyce (1909) ; this has a ‘‘ Green Bushes ” likeness. 
When sung, songs 22, 23 and 24 have an irresistible swing and spirit due to the strong 
accent on the first beat of the bar and the use of vigorous portamento and light, sharp 
staccato. The latter is particularly noticeable on the third beat in many cases. 
This neat and skilfully-executed staccato is very characteristic of Gaelic singers in 
Ireland and Scotland, and it surprises non-Gaelic hearers at first, being wholly unlike 
anything heard from other singers of traditional songs in our islands. It suggests 
that the songs in which it occurs have been used for dancing to. There are many 
examples of such accentuation with alternating portamento and staccato in Bunting 
(1840), such as Nos. 1, 71, 86, etc., etc., and Bunting (1809), such as ‘“‘ Paidin Mhac 
Ruairidhe ” or “ Paddy MacRory,” “ Plangstigh Tumais Mhac a Bhreithamhain ” 
or “ Planxty Thomas Mc Judge ” and ‘‘ Diarmaid Ua Duda ” or “‘ Dermot O’ Dowd.” 
A few examples follow this note.* In Irish folk-song we meet with cases of staccato 
in the leap of an octave, but I have noticed this more often in West Highland songs. 
The unconscious ease with which very old singers will perform passages such as 
those quoted at (G.) and (H.) is most striking.—L. E. B. 


EXAMPLES OF ACCENTS. 


IRELAND, From Bunting (1809 and 1840), 
A PaipIn MHAC RUAIRIDHE. 2 


C Tumats MHAC A BHREITHAMHAIN. 


ete. 
f ~ | etc. 


* Although the tonality of Bunting’s tunes is manifestly unreliable (see Petrie’s reference to 
his methods of noting them), he has reproduced the Irish manner of accenting, etc., with a good 
deal of sincerity and success.—L. E. B. 
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te 

etc. 

B PLempH Raca AN Muacapu. 

= 


D SLAINTE BREAG HUILET. 


ra > 
etc. 
E THERE WAS A YOUNG Lapy. 


F Kitry O'Hara. 


WEST HIGHLANDS, From L. E. Broapwoop’s MSS. 
G Presto. 


— 
oc. 
D DERMOT AND HIS Lass. 
> > etc, 
> > etc 
H Presto. 
etc. 
Presto. 
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23.—-SHE AIRIM IGOM BAYINTIR. 
(THIS IS WHAT I ALWAYS HEAR). 


(A Lovers’ QuarREL). 


Marked. — 84. BY Mr. CONNY COCHLAN, DERRVYNASAGGART. 


** Shé rim 
chié - li, Go... wi - lan tu ayr - ha, na fway - fa -. - _mé 'n 


teyng dich sheéal 2. “Is go deyn doit-she, dig - ir,  ni..etc. 


2 ‘Go deyn doit-she, digir, ni féssing 6m chruf hu, 
Shé shfor-ra na géursan na fuil bé agit na cyra ; 
Gach a duilfa go nélfa—b’ olc a céra er ear ti é— 
*S mara wayir mi le férsuiv ni pésfwyr shing chuthi.”’ 


3 ‘‘ Go deyn doit-she, éigvean, (er sheshan) nf han lium tu tiadach, 
Nil do charuid ach meénach, agus ni fént’ { do huerishe ;— 
Ama na fwaying leat ach créing veog, d’ dlhing go suer(i)c i, 
Agus do raying go Handévar agus go Péland awad uet-she.” 


4 ‘DoD’ eara lium glieshacht le biachuil mear éadarom, 
Hurhach alus a ghrian dom, agus stieneas da rér dom, 
Na veh a glieshacht le guegi gan éifeacht, 
Véach a caishmirt ’s a biart lium agus a tuirt giora hal dom.” 
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& chor: Ni....... ayish - leding - she..... vayin - ting, : 

waying féin... de... sbré... leat, Ve... pés-da_ ig ley - bish ag’s is : 

| 

| 


5 


“*S ner a ghedéd-sa an trdid shios agus mé g’lanta san éadach, 
Beg mo vean er mo chiluiv agus mé féin er e béaluiv : 

Nuer a chyndéir er an ayimshir vimish mwayintara ghed chiéli, 
Tuiti tu wauntuish agus fanhir aun chun go néaguir.” 


6 “ Go deyn doit-she, digir, ni hitead sa tam so— 


7 


Ach gur ghearuish r6-wér me, ’s na raus a buing sbésh leat : 
A dioch na mér-hlieti agus mé lach lesh na pléaruiv, 
Ni scarhach mo ghreaun leat-sa chufhi go néaguing.”’ 


“ Druid lium anaul, agus tuir b’ruf do véar dom, 
’S gur le taingeav ré6-wér doit a ghinas a trazon : 
Téanam 6 hieg lium godi an coishledinin drach, 
Agus ni vémid lea-hter an nuer a snymfar 6ng glé¢ir shing.” 


TRANSLATION. 


“* This is what I always hear my people saying about you : 

That you are not respected, and that you are no match for me. 

I would not lower myself, however large a dowry I might get with you, 
To be married to a lettere ; oh, it is a sorry state of things!” 


** Indeed, young man, if I married you my heart would not be in it, 
For the neighbours say that you have neither cow nor sheep ; 

You drink all your earnings—a bad sign for a husband— 

And unless you take me by force we shall never be married.” 


“ Indeed, young woman, I have no wish to abduct you ; 

Your friends are but middling, and your reputation indifferent ; 
If I only got five shillings with you, I would drink it merrily, 
And I would go to Hanover or Poland to escape you!” 


“‘ IT would rather walk by the side of a keen, active lad, 
Who would labour hard for me, and so give me peace, 
Than be the ee ey of a half-witted wastrel 

Who would shorten my life by his quarrelling and abuse.” 


“* When I drive through the village, in smart attire, 
My wife behind, and myself in front, 

You will think of the time when we were friends— 
And fall in a faint and stay there till you die.” 


“ Indeed, my lad, I shall do no such thing ; 

But you insulted me too much, as if you cared nothing for me, 
If the great armies were to come and shoot bullets at me 
They could not make me stop loving you for ever, till I die.” 


“Come, then, and give me your hand, [/it., the tips of your fingers], 

For out of my great love for you I spoke treason. 

Come northwards with me to the pleasant little castle, 

And we will not be there half an hour till we are married by the Church.” 


Cf. Nos. 22 and 24 in this Journal and the references there given. 


The first verse, 


and some of the rest, begin as printed above ; the second gives the complete melody. 
The tune to the next song is almost identical with this, and is more straightforward. 
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—A. M.F. 
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Such “ fleyting-songs ” are characteristic amongst the Irish and Gaelic-speaking 
Scots. They are often improvised at gatherings during work of different kinds, 
such as reaping, waulking, etc. See Highland examples given by Miss Tolmie in 
Journal, Vol. iv, No. 16.—L. E. B. 


24.-TRANHOININ SUIRI. 
[ON THE EVENING OF A HOLY DAY]. 


SuncG By Mr. Conny CocHLam, DERRYNASAGGART. 


Tran - héi - nin sul - ri 'smé’r wych - tuint na... gréi - ni, Shea do 


chnuc - sa mo_- ghian-ghra 'si’g av - ran na ha - nar Do 


| 
| 
ih 
all 


hys eno - céin, a - gusd’ésh - teas.. 
vish - li liam veh 4 - ga nag 61 _ ffon... na...... 


2 ’S nuer a héim-she sa chlaishti, san dit go nintar sagart ding, 
Fiarhiad shfad diom a roiv 4n switheart ig bwaili ghum. 
Duart-sa, ’s ba vréag dom, riav i nachor na facas {, 

Agus rinshearc mo chléiv-she tar v’ésh ig an bwaili ghum 


3 Er mwaidin déa Douneg, agus foun orom chun aifiring, 
Cuirim orom a léini agus an éidi vre4 veanuihi ; 
Nuer a chim chim a chiilion, luim stil erhi a ganas déiv, 
’S nf her Mwiri biom a cuineav ach er vrideach na malarosc. 


4 ’Sishé mo léan gan mé shinti leat shios go di amdireach, 
A maulin beog uégineach ’s gan a hierishc ighid wairhin ; 
Do hinhing-she shios le dian diogaras gr4 ghoit, 

Agus mara méach an éidi ni hréicing go brach tu. 


5 “A haguirt na ndran, druim 14 verim feasta leat, 
Agus gur houishe mar chiéli dish do hael chit Mwiri Veanuihi ; 
Do ghearawish ’s do wéidish n4 déanfé-sa haharach, 
Agus cocél ni ghéanhing er a sal de vny hainimi.” 
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TRANSLATION. 


1 On the evening of a holy day, at the yellowing of the sun, 
I saw my true love, singing all alone. 
I sat down on the side of a hillock and listened awhile to her— 
And I would rather be kissing her than be drinking Greek wine. 


2 And when I go to the college, where they make priests of us, 
They ask me, had I a sweetheart at home ? 
I said, and said falsely, never at all had I seen her— 
While my heart’s love was left behind at home. 


3 On Sunday morning, when I am eager for mass, 
I put on my surplice and the goodly sacred vestments ; 
But when I see that maid draw near, I regard her secretly, 
And I think, not of Mary, but of the gentle-eyed damsel. 


4 And alas, that I can not lie by your side till to-morrow, 
In some lonely little spot unknown to your mother ! 
I would lie down in a great fervour of love for you, 
And, but for my priestly robe, I would never leave you. 


5 ‘* Beloved priest, farewell now for ever ! 
For you chose Holy Mary as your mate while yet a child ; 


You declared and vowed never to change from her, 
And for the world I would not betray a woman of that name.” 


Cf. Nos. 22 and 23 in this Journal and the references there given.—A. M. F. 


a5.—CAILIN A CHUIL CHRAVUIG. 
(THE GIRL OF THE BRANCHING TRESSES)]. 


SuNG By Mr. Conny CocHLAN, DERRYNASAEART. 


wi-lean tii gan... chié - li, @ nar... lufon ti?” 


“Taim - she gan chié - li, ‘sam a - nar... shea do luim - she; cry 


ot | 


de 
be 
eee “A chai-lin a chui chra - vuig, go-dé’n tiv er go... lufon tu? A... 
” 
hé shin hi, nd’n éing - i...... bed'n tir é? 
I 


“°N aul’ n4 hainhian ti mi féinig, a chiéd shearc mo chruf-she ? 
’*S gur mé cailfn a chuil chravuig do vioch tav leat san fhi.” 

“ Nf ainhiom ti ’n achor, agus nil 4 fioc ded ghny aun.” 

** Mar shin do vil cré mi, dah gréin’ agus guthi. 


*S an cuin leat-sa ’n fhi id do vishe ig an vindig, 

Gur hineas mo ldv chit agus gur A4scuish orom borrég ? 

Do hineasa shios leat, agus am chruf na roiv a nrochoid, 
Agus d’anamuir a géliadar chun gur chialamuir an ishdég.” 


“*S an cuin leat-sa ’n fhi id do viosa gus tisa 

Fé ghuiliir na cruf ’mi agus an fhi a cur chuishni ? 
Mo gha laiv it impal agus v’ inting-she agitsa— 

’S is lag a hfleas an fhi ud go sgylhach 4r guman.” 


“‘ Ber mo walacht chun mo wahar, agus go brach brach chun w’ ahar, 
Nar leog ’om tu f6sa nuer a vios am beahig.”’ 

** Nuer is dé lem bwintir go mim-she ’r mo leabuig, 

Er do huama shea vim-she, o {hi go mwaidin. 


“* Bion mo wintir a plé lium, brdirhi agus saguirt, 
Dav veh a ngrd leat, a WAiri, gus tu marav : 

Ba sgah er i shfon tu, agus ba ghfan tu er e vedrhing, 
Agus mo ghriandn lae giri tu hios ansa talav.” 


“ Bion mo wintir a pléi lium nuer n4 pésuim-she cliona 

Go méach broscan muar bé ici agus é6r bwi ighe4 muintir.” 

‘* Dé néanta-sa an gné6 son, is décha gur ti véach hios lesh, 

Go méach do hocharuid a gwdil a wéohir mar nés ighi d’ wintir.” 


TRANSLATION, 


“ Youth* of the branching hair, on which side do you lie ? 
Are you without a mate, and do you lie alone ?”’ 

“‘T am without a mate, and alone I lie. 

But who is it that asks? Is it anyone living on the earth ? ” 


“Can it be that you do not know me, oh hundred loves of my heart ? 

I am the girl of the branching tresses that used to be by your side at night.” 
‘* I do not know you at all; there is none of your old likeness.”’ 

““No; for I am disfigured by clay, and discoloured by sun and wind, 


And do you remember that night when you were at the window, 
When I stretched my hand to you and you embraced me closely ? 
I lay down beside you, and in my heart there was no evil, 

And we stayed talking together till we heard the lark.” 


‘* And do you remember that night that we passed, you and I, 
Out under the leafy branches in the frosty mist ? 

My two arms were round you, and all my life was yours, 

And little did I think, that night, that our bond would be severed.” 


* Text has “ chailin” = “ girl.” I substitute ‘‘ Ogdnaigh”” = ‘ youth.’ For this word the 
first note must be made into a crotchet. 
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5 “ Take my curse to my mother, and for ever and ever to my father, 
Who would not let me marry you when I was alive !”’ 
““ When my people think that I am in bed, 
I am at your grave, from evening till morning. 


6 My people are at strife with me, and priests and friars, 
Because I am in love with you, Mary, after death. 
You were my shelter from the storm, my covering from the rain, 
My sunny bower on a winter day—{[but now you are] low in the earth. 


7 My people are at strife with me because I will not marry a sickly wretch 
With great herds of cattle, whose parents have yellow gold.” 
‘ If you were to do that thing, assuredly it would be your destruction, 
And the mourners would follow your body in customary procession along the road.” 


A folk-ballad, or fragment of one, and so a rarify in Irish. In Walsh’s Popular 
Songs (p. 144) there is a poem on the same subject, but it is a monologue by the 
man. There are six verses, of which the third (first half) corresponds to our 5 (second 
half) ; the fourth (first half) to our 4 (first half); the fifth to our 6; and the sixth 
to our 5 (first half). Mr. Cochlan used to sing this and the previous song to either 
of the tunes here given. It was very difficult to get him to remember the tune 
printed above when I wanted to note it ; but one day, after having sung both songs 
to the previous tune, he sang the fourth verse of “ Tranhdinin Sufri”’ to this, and 
so I was able to take it down. On another occasion he sang “ Cailin a Chiil 
Chravuig ”’ to the first of the appended tunes, which I noted, but never heard before 
or since. I give it, if only as an instance of what a folk-singer may do if he is de- 
termined not to be baffled by a periodic memory. The second is here printed by 
permission from An Léchrann (March, 1918) where it is given in Tonic Sol-fa to 
the words in Walsh referred to above. It is stated to be from the singing of a boy 
in Emlagh, Prior Parish. A fairly close variant of Mr. Cochlan’s tune, in the same 
mode but artistically much inferior, is printed in An Léchrann (Nov., 1917). It is 
there set to a song called ‘‘ An Dileachtaidhe Fain,” i.e. ‘‘ The Wandering Orphan.” 

—A. M. F. 


25(a).-CAILIN A CHUIL CHRAVUIG. 


SuNG By Mr. Conny CocHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 


a 
(an 
far 
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TAIM SINTE AR DO THUAMA. 
{I LIE ON YOUR GRAVE]. 


An Léchrann (MARCH 1918). 


= 


The text of this fine folk-ballad irresistibly calls to mind the dialogue in “ The 
Unquiet Grave” (‘Cold blows the Wind”’), our British traditional song to which 
there are so many foreign parallels referred to by Child in his English and Scottish 
Ballads. This Irish text however lacks the most essential feature of the “ Unquiet 
Grave” type of ballad, namely the spirit’s complaint that immoderate grief robs 
the dead of their rest. Instead, we have a new element, that of the spirit’s resent- 
ment against the parents who prevented her marriage with the young man, her 
curse on them and her threat of a death-curse on him should he marry the rich girl, 
Resentment seems absent from the very numerous English texts, published or 
otherwise, so far as I know them, except in a version quoted by Child, which was 
noted by Mr. Baring-Gould from the singing of J. Woodrich, a blacksmith in Corn- 
wall. This, at verse 6, makes the ghost say : 


“If you were not my own sweetheart, 
As now I know you be, 
I'd tear you as the withered leaves 
That grew on yonder tree.’’* 


* As Mr. Baring-Gould has subjected most of the traditional texts collected by himself to 
readjustment and editing before publication it is not certain that these are the exact words of 
James Woodrich’s song, but his ghost is prepared to revenge herself in the same way as the ghost 
in ‘‘ Polly’s Love; or, The Cruel Ship’s Carpenter,” known also as “‘ The Gosport Tragedy,” 
(see Journal, Vol. i, No. 4, p. 172), where we read : 


“‘ She stript him, she tore him, she tore him in three, 
Because he had murdered her baby and she.” —L. E. B. 
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a threat paraphrased in the eleventh and final verse. Mr. Cochlan’s Dorian tune, 
which should be compared with Nos. 35 to 38a and Nos. 70, 71, 76 and 77 in this 
collection, is a magnificent one, and although it belongs to a type of traditional 
Irish, or rather Gaelic, tune of which various examples will be cited further on, 
there seems no printed air of its class so complete in structure, dignity and pathos. 
The closest variant that I know is one noted by Mrs. James Clandillon (of County 
Waterford), from the singing of her father. This, set by Mr. James Clandillon to 
an Irish hymn about the marriage-feast of Cana, was sung—together with several 
other traditional Irish airs from the same source—at the Gaelic service held in West- 
minster Cathedral, on March rgth, 1905.* It begins with the following phrase 
which is repeated as far as F of bar 5. 


The second phrase is as follows : 


and in conclusion the first phrase is repeated as far as F in bar 5. It will be seen 
that the Waterford air has hardly the strength or variety of the Cork version, 
although it is extremely beautiful in its way. The variant which comes next in 
point of likeness is perhaps Petrie’s tune, No. 196. This, contributed by “ P. 
MacDowell, Esq.,” (to whom Dr. Joyce refers as “ Patrick MacDowell, R.A., the 
distinguished sculptor ’’), has no title, and it has obviously had its modal intervals 
altered by means of accidentals which have converted it into an enfeebled minor 
air. Mr. MacDowell also furnished a highly ornate minor variant of the same tune* 
(see Petrie, No. 454, “ The Dewy Morning’’). This is similarly supplied with very 
improbable accidentals. An interesting variant from the same singer is Petrie’s 
No. 1163. This has a few modal traces which alternate oddly with sophisticating 
accidentals. Cf. also No. 1171, “‘ Malli Ban.” Petrie’s tune, No. 447, “ Molly 
Asthoreen,”’ is a more distant minor variant which shows the process of “‘ correcting ”’ 
modal intervals not fully carried out, as we see by the editor’s significant footnote. 
The mixolydian version of “‘ Molly Asthoreen,” Petrie’s tune No. 635, rings more 
sincerely ; it was contributed by Dr. Joyce. Another of Petrie’s “ minorised ” 


* Cf. a very elaborate variant, with modernised intervals, given in the Journal of the Irish 
Folk-Song Society, Vol. xiv, April, 1914. It is one of “‘ nineteen Ulster songs sent by Mr. Gregory ” 
(no further details given), and has the title ‘‘ At the dov Dawn ”’ and two modern literary stanzas. 

—L. E. B. 
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variants is No. 622, “ I'll make my love a breast of glass.” Besides these normal 
variants in triple time there is the interesting tune, No. 1163, in five bar phrases, 
referred to above. Various tunes in common time seem allied, such as Petrie’s No. 
469, ‘“‘ Oh love it is a killing thing”; No. 863, ‘‘ When first I left old Ireland ” ; 
No. 867, “ Paddy’s return to Ireland,” etc. Through some of these it would be 
easy to establish a relationship between Mr. Cochlan’s tune in this Journal and the 
fine air known as “ The Peacock ”’ or ‘‘ The Shores of Amerikay ” in Irish collections, 
which again is familiar to all collectors of British traditional songs as ‘‘ Gilderoy,” 
“Come all you worthy Christians,” ‘‘ Lazarus,”’ ‘“‘ Maria Martin,” etc., etc. (See 
previous Journals for copious variants and references to this tune.) An especial 
and very moving interest attaches to the tune in the form noted by Mrs. Clandillon 
and used in Westminster Cathedral (see above), for it inspired an unknown Irishman, 
Mr. Charles Burke, to compose one of the most exquisite small works yet written 
on British folk-themes. Mr. Burke was one of Mr. Gustav Holst’s musical 
students at the Morley College for Working Men. He joined Mr. Holst’s com- 
position class when already an old and grey-haired man with a very rudimentary 
knowledge of the theory of music. For three years Mr. Burke worked hard at 
counterpoint during his scanty leisure ; selecting Irish traditional airs to arrange 
and using them with wonderful sincerity and musical perception. In 1912 he 
finished ‘‘ St. Patrick’s Prayer,” a Fantasia for Chorus and Orchestra based on two 
“Trish Hymns.” The m4 were selected fram the works of St. Patrick. The 
first air called “ St. Patrick’s Breastplate” is set to those words ; and the second 
air is the one under discussion. This extraordinarily lovely work was performed 
at a Morley College concert in 1912, when its power, beauty and originality startled 
and profoundly moved an audience which included critical musicians of experience. 
It was performed again at Morley College in 1914. Meanwhile the composer con- 
tinued to work eagerly at orchestration under Mr. Holst’s training. He was. 
writing a set of orchestral variations on an Irish tune when death called him away 
in February of 1917. With him died a musician of rare genius who undoubtedly 
would have taken his place amongst the very best had the circumstances of his 
modest life permitted. In the words of Mr. Holst “If old Charles Burke had 


been a R.C.M. or R.A.M. student, or an Oxford man, how different things would 
be! E. B. 


A fine folk-ballad of the rarer romantic type which contains the element of the 
supernatural. Compare the non-recognition with the similar incident in the Danish 
ballad of the “ Re-arisen Mother,” the daughter failing to recognise her mother, 
who speaks to her as “ my dochter dear ”’ : 

“ Thou surely art nae mither o’ mine— 
My mither was baith fair an’ fine. 

My mither was fair, wi’ cheeks sae red, 
But thou art wan an’ like the dead.” 
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“* How should I be fair an’ fine ? 
*Tis death has bleached these cheeks 0’ mine. 


How should I be white an’ red ? 
Sae lang hae I been lyin’ dead.’’* 


The Scottish Highland air “ Fear a’ Bhata”’ (‘‘ The Boatman ’’), appears to be a 
shortened form of the foregoing tune. The beautiful Irish version would suggest 
that “ Fear a’ Bhata”’ represents only the second half of the air, as it corresponds 
with the portion of “ Cailin a Chil Chravuig ”’ after the double bar. The “ Boat- 
man” verses also are only half the length of the Irish stanzas. As in the case of 
“« John Peel” the second strain of the tune has apparently been fixed in the popular 
memory (while the first has been forgotten) by being repeated as chorus.—A. G. G, 


26. 


(THE PRETTY MILKMAID). 


SunG BY Mr. Conny COcHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 


Er mo heas-duil tri... Bwail-hi Muir - ni, mé 
-, 
"ga -varc ef........chiim-chno - chedig, Shea do ghear-cas_ an....... 


aing-ir win - ti Ba ghea -na-vuil gndish a- gus clé: Mo 


ha ta 


ghom : riig - eas, ‘Sis ta - puig dom 
dul - ha dig, S is dea - ra fa *mw’ ai-gi-ni - 
8 
— 
smiing-geas Er aing - ir gheas (a) chr) - ti na 


* From Miss Gilchrist’s translation in Longman’s Magazine, January, 1898.—Eb. 
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2 Do stadasa shealad a smiinggi, 
Agus a machnav hiirlig shi ’m hred ; 
Shea do ghearcas an dartuiri dir duv 
Na haici, ghd titnlac sa réd, 
A cahav a gheartana liim-sa, 
Do laguig har dichas mé ’m hné, 
Agus do hadruig mé i greahanuiv dliha 
Le taingheav don chiuiliag desh 6g. 


3 ‘ Arcuim-she, wascalach wiinti, 
Fis t’ainimi htirt dom i dreé: 
Ca cahir, c4 bwaili puirt tuaha, 
Ca fearanta dichas dot érd ? 
An tu Palas chyn chailci, ni Juanda, 
Hug shealad sa dlihamuig woir, 
Niu an aingir ta ’r bara na dinach 
Hug Paras na lingg lesh er bérd ?” 


4 Do reaguir go tapuig mé an chiilion : 
Ni creachdaca 4 niaruish mé fés ; 
Er healad do chaihing mo chirsa, 
Le shealad am chinav ig Wéocs ; 
Coesh Leavuing na vearanta [? ta v’ ear- 
anta} dichas. 
Agus as son go Cum is gach tre6, [orom 
Gur v’ { ainim do chleachtuim-she hitirt 
Aingir gheas Chriiti na Mo.” 


5 Cégur caitti le shealad am ghniish mé, 
Ba hapwig mear lifar mo hdid : 

Do freabas le meanamuin chiichi 

Agus do ghairimeas cipala pég. 

A haishci na garad ”’ shea duert lium, 
masluig mo chli-sa ghod ghedin ; 
’*S ty snamuihi heana le cuiling, 

Agus eadaruiv(i) bliiri beog 6g.” 


A haishci na garad ”’ shea duert léi, 
Stad shealad am chluit-she go féil, 
*S nar cheapasa bearta na dluih-chilish 
Do harac er chitiling ’ot 6rd ; 

Er wahiv a tailiv fiicing-she 

T’ avuil i ganggaracht fwi vroén ; 

Agus leanav ma hagan sa tigara, 

Gur b’ ahir chun cinta mé led.” 


* Co. Kerry. Co. Cork, 


TRANSLATION. 


t As I walked through Ballyvourney, 
Gazing on the misty, valleyed hills, 
I saw a gracious, gentle lady, 
Lovely of face and form : 
I snatched my hat from my head, 
And quickly the maiden bowed to me ; 
And truly I called to mind 
The pretty maid who milks the cows, 


2 I stood awhile in thought, {me ; 


Wondering whence she had appeared to 
When I saw a stern, dark archer 

Walking near her along the road ; 

He shot his darts at me, [pale, 
So that from the hurt I turned unwontedly 
And fell into unceasing trembling 

For love of the pretty young maid. 


“IT beg of you, O stately gentle one, 
Tell me your name truly ; 

What city, or what country townland, 
What domain is your home ? 

Are you gentle white Pallas, or 7, 
Who spent a time , 

Or the maiden on the top of the waves 
Whom Paris took on board his ship ? ” 


Quickly the fair one answered me 
“Tam none of those whom you have men- 


By the Laune* is my native land, 

And from there to Caum,t all round ; 
And the name that I am called, is 

‘ The Pretty Maid who milks the Cows.’ ” 


Although for some time I have looked old 
Sharply and suddenly my lust was aroused. 
Eagerly I darted towards her 

And claimed a couple of kisses. 

‘* Dearest of friends,’’ she said to me, 

Do not wish to harm my repute ; 

For you are already mated to a damsel, 
And have a young child by her.” 


‘** Dearest of friends,’’ said I to her: 
Stay with me yet a little while ; 
For I never thought to trick or deceive 
A fair maiden like you. {abandon 
For the wealth of the world I would not 
A woman in stress and sorrow ; 

And if we should have children 

I will be a father to look after them.” 


7 D’ aharuig a haigini liim-sa, 7 Her mind changed towards me, 


’S is gairid gur shcidird lium a réd ; And soon she ran along with me : 
Tig a tavuirni do casag er diish shing, First we came to an inn, : 
Agus do ghairimeas crisca er e mérd. And I called for a jug on the table. 


Cf. tunes Nos. 28 and 27 in this Journal, and the notes thereon. The sixth of 
the scale occurs only once, as a passing-note, in bar 18. Cf. the following tune, 
and Petrie, No. 1254; also such semi-folk airs as “ When first in this country a 
stranger,” “‘ The valley lay smiling before me,” etc., etc. Verses 3 and 4 are partly 
nonsensical. In two places I have been too cowardly to give the exact translation. 
After singing the sixth verse Mr. Cochlan said “ I have three more verses, and they 
are very funny.” They are at any rate too funny to be printed. But fortunately 
they could have no value for reconstructing the original song (if there ever was an 
original) to this title, so they need not be regretted. The ‘“ Pretty Maid” is of 
course Ireland ; but the allegorical song is lost, in this copy, after verse 4. A song 
in five verses, on the same theme and with a general likeness throughout to ours, 
is printed in Banba (December, 1g01).—A. M. F. 


This well-known tune was preserved by Bunting, who included it in his volume 
of 1796 as “‘ An Cailin deas g-cruidadh na mbo ” or “ The pretty Girl milking the 
Cows,” and in his volume of 1809, where it is called “ Cailin beog chruite na mbo,” 
is arranged for the voice, with a translation of the original Irish words by Miss 
Balfour, and is supplied by Bunting with sharps to neutralise the flattened sevenths 
of his original. Holden has a rather different version in his Jrish Tunes, vol. i, 1806). 
O’ Farrell gives the tune as ‘‘ Douchig for Sport” in his Music for the Irish Pipes 
(1797-1800). Moore’s use of the tune for his “ Song of O’ Ruark, Prince of Breffni ” 
gave it a popularity in drawing-room circles which has never waned, and numberless 
minor poets, Helen Lady Dufferin amongst them, have written verses to it. No 
English words however really suit the air, which produces a very different and im- 
measurably better effect when wedded to Irish. Traditional versions of it are 
occasionally met with amongst English country singers. For Essex and Wiltshire 
versions, collected by Dr. Vaughan Williams, see Journal, Vol. ii, pp. 150, 210, “‘ The 
Green Mossy Banks of the Lea ”’ (‘‘ When first in this Country a stranger ”’). Unless 
we include the rather remotely-connected tunes, No. 180 and No. 1254 referred to 
by Mr. Freeman, the air seems absent from the Petrie collection, and it occurs only 
in a very primitive form, eight bars in length, in Joyce (1909) as “‘ Bearracht agus 
ceud leis,” ‘‘ A hundred and one Farewells to him.’”’ Mr. Freeman is fortunate to 
have secured such an especially interesting traditional version which seems to owe 
nothing to the usual printed forms. The triplets, sung with perfect smoothness 
and rhythm, give a particular charm to the tune. An extraordinarily florid version 
of the air, set to an “ Aisling ” by the eighteenth century schoolmaster-bard, Andrew 
Magrath, is in Mangan’s Poets and Poetry of Munster. Some of the essential notes 
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of the melody are prefaced by a rapid ornament of twelve and ten notes. Such 
ornamentation seems characteristic of Munster singers, and I myself have heard 
quite as elaborate decoration when noting their songs (see Journal, Vol. iii, No. 10, 
pp. 3, 4).—L. E. B. 


This traditional form of the air, ‘‘ The pretty Girl milking her Cow,” is certainly 
most interesting. I have a ballad, printed by Catnach, with the latter title. It 
fits the tune, and the theme is the same as Mr. Freeman’s translation though it does 
not follow it literally.—F. K. 


A Welsh form of the above tune, designated as ‘‘ Alaw Gymreig” = Welsh air, 
is in Ieuan Gwyllt’s earlier hymn-book, Liyfr Tonau Cynnulleidfaol (see below). 
Several of the many traditional airs noted by Gwyllt in Wales have already been 
quoted in the Journal. The seventh in ‘‘ Llanarmon”’ has been sharpened,* prob- 
ably by Gwyllt, but it is still a distinct and interesting variant.—A. G. G. 


From Liyfr Tonau Cynnulleidfaol. 


27.-CAILIN DEAS CHRUITI NA MO. 
[THE PRETTY MILKMAID). 


(No 6th.) ¢ = 80. SUNG BY Miss PEG O DONOGHUE, BALLYMAKEERY. 


(a - gus) Ai - rim - she cdi - Hin sho ’r shi - al, ’Gi 


* That admirable musician and leading spirit in the Welsh Folk-Song Society, Dr. Mary 
Davies, has often given me vivid accounts of her difficulties when acting as youthful organist in 
a Welsh Chapel, where the whole congregation insisted upon singing flat 7ths in many of the 
finest old hymns whilst she played the major 7ths indicated by the book. It was a good many 
years before the reason of this battle between voices and instrument became clear to her.—Eb. 
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‘ 


dea - chrui gur chriig shi - she, Na _ ca 


dail - hi - niv 


ghii - shti - hi bé. 


TRANSLATION. 


1 I hear of this girl wandering about, 
Making sport for the fops of the country-side, 
Who boast that she spent a night with them yonder, 
In wretchedness, with men like you. 
Right willingly she milked the herds, 
With pails well sweetened ; 
And they imagine her to be a woman who would keep the company 
Of common cattle-drovers. 


2 Lem chleasycht gur haingfosa i luib cuili, 2 Insportive mood, I came to the corner of 


I leattuiv bun-ash-citn lesh a réd ; 

Cé casfui ach a cailin sho chinig-na, 

*S gan faic impi 6 ghliiniv go bréig: [dom 
Do cheadys lem hearc-wyn nu ’r vidntar 
Teacht timpal chiichi le pdig : 

“ Sbreaguion tu, ’s baitin at chinav ? 

’S ni taihfoch lium sigara let 6rd.” 


Agus d’ isaruios agus cheaduios lem chiil- 
Na leocach shi a rin lium go foil, {ing 
Sy shios, agus inshint go cidin dom 

Car heasdal shi chiing, ni car hredig ; 
Nd an bean { le healuion mar smienggim 
Hug shealad a ni-chnocuiv cedig, 

Nd an cailin go nairing 4 hdert irhi 
Aingir gheas chruiti na M6. 
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a wood, 
In a place apart, away from the road, 
When whom should I meet but this girl, 
Naked from knee to shoe ? 
I asked permission of my dearest love 
To approach her with a kiss ; (stick ! 
“Do not provoke me! you—leaning on a 
I do not toy with [old] men like you.” 


I begged and prayed my pretty one 

To confide in me a little, 

To sit down and tell me calmly [going ; 

Whence she came and whither she was 

Was she one who, as I think, through en- 
chantment 

Had lived awhile in misty, dark hills, 

Was she the girl I used to hear called 

“ The Pretty Maid who milks the cows ? ”* 


gai 
na dt - ha mar sbért, ghread wyv gur 
- - sid 
a- can an uf 
-ulv a vidn - tar sérd 
Na ma-chui le i go 
- nu 
- ha na géir 
Cas ; S go mear - tuid gur bean 4 vi'r a 
= = 
: 
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Cf. Nos. 26 and 28 in this Journal, and the notes thereon. 


“Ts adawiom gur cailin mé an dthig 

Le beartufocht a stitrufag ’nir dred, 
Heasufoch a sheatniov mo hitruing, 

Agus gach cing a crih ur guid bé: 

Na geatui ’r na machuiv gur dinag, 

Na canui gan finsa gan dedir, 

’S lesh na heasnuiv shea haingfosa chuiv- 
mé lapufol hirtachuiv cedig.”” [she, 


a hearc-wyn, ma healuiadar turtacha 
Tair timpal chim-sa go f6il ; (tu, 
Beg tarui ’n4r machuiv a bierhig, 

‘Gus canui da grih is da 

“Led chleasufocht, led veartuiocht na 

himpuig me ; 

Stad, leog er shil me lem ghné— 

gur beartuiag dom har tuing anin dol, 
Go naibfoch na hila sa véar.” 


“IT confess I am a country girl 

Sent amongst you by trickery ; 

I used to sit at my spinning-wheel, 

And milk your cows twice daily. 

But the gates have been shut on the 
meadows, 

The buckets are dry, their hoops are gone ; 

And in want have I come amongst you, 

Stumbling over the hummocks in the fog.” 


“* Darling, if the dust of the hills is on you, 

Come along with me for a while ; 

We will have bulls bellowing in our 
meadows, 

We will milk and drink the full of buckets.” 

“Do not fool me; tempt me not with 
your scheming ; 

Stop, let me go about my business, 

For I must go away, over the seas, 

(To a land} where the apples ripen in the 
autumn.” 


I do not understand 


the first half of the word sheatniov in verse 4, line 3. Mr. Cochlan suggested searc- 


shniomh, i.e. “ lovingly-turning.” 


As for the phrase gach cing in the next line, both 


singers paraphrased by “ gach trdth, gach ceann den ld,” which I have translated. 
—A. M. F. 
This fine tune has no connection whatever with the four airs with “ Cailin Deas ” 
titles in Joyce (1909) ; nor does it seem to be in any of the well-known collections. 


The tunes which are most like it in type, although quite distinct, are Petrie, Nos. 652, 
653, ‘‘ Lough Erne’s Shore,” and 801-3, ‘“‘ The Banks of the Suir,” and the variant 


of the latter in Joyce (1909) ; also Petrie’s No. 1247, “‘ Sagairt tar teoradh.” 
Nos. 179, 180 and 1086 are rather similar in structure.—L. E. B. 


Petrie’s 


28.—CEO DRYCHTA. 
[A MAGIC MIST}. 


d=112 SunG By Mr. Conny CocHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 
= 112. 


drych - ta 


| | 
ches! { - hi chun me, Er an 
. min - teau - ir har - lag chun - sten; Dom hior cha - sa 


guil - hiv loch na Blar - nan shea 


 chitas: Do hy - sa “ie - Is 

tulv lium go dai - nig go suerc ee rio - wai - shach 


vion - la vred - ha Dér hiol-rmig 6 A-dam a - 


A 
Variant. 


TRANSLATION. 


1 A magic mist sent me astray one night, 
And on the smooth ground I went to sleep ; 
I had wandered evermore homeless through the woods 
Till I came to the brow of Blarney’s lake.* 
I sat down by a bright-blossomed tree, 
When merrily there came to my side 
The fairest and gentlest of maidens 
Descended from Adam. 


2, 3, 4. and 5 (see my note). 


6 “’S a sbérvean wouil warga na rin-rosc, 6 “O bright-eyed, gracious, stately dame, 
Tuir tréivshi ’r feag mi ghom nu ghd, Grant me respite for a month or two ; 
Chun go déad shealad féachuint mo ghuini, Let me go visit my people for a while 
’S go néanad gach ni chuir i dred, And set my affairs in order, 

Mo shcéalha ghom ghalhiv go ninshad, Tell my story to my people 

Gus mo chéad beanacht chuthi chuir led ; And bid them farewell for ever ; 

Agus go narhar mi ig Gaelgi f4 lioguiv And may the Irisht (?) curse me in my 
Ma éaguim tu, vrideach, dem ghedin.” If I willingly leave you, lady.” [grave 


* Co. Cork. The old Blarney Castle, famous for the kissing-stone fixed to the parapet of the 
tower, was an old stronghold of the McCarthys. The modern castle was built by Sir George 
Colthurst, Bart., of Ballyvourney, whose seat it is.—Ep. 


t Is “ig Gaelgi’’ perhaps a corruption for ‘‘ ag daoluibh ” ?—R. F. 
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7 “ A héivir, n4 shéan mi insa tli shin, 7 ‘“‘ Kind man, do not thus abandon me, 


Agus téanam lium shios go Tir Oin, But come North with me to Tyrone ; 
Mar a wayam céad vruingeal warga f4 There we shall find a hundred stately 
ghrycht an ladies under enchantment, 
A nar-vratuiv shiodui agus réil. Clothed in rich robes of silk and satin 
*S bred néavarach don gharha go suiham, In a fair, shining mead we will sit, 
Beg éin vingi e shfor-chantuing cedil, Where sweet birds ever sing ; 
*Daw éaduig, ni ghéanhimid suim de, For covering, we will wish for none [trees. 
Ach cal-vehi cryca [? ’s crycha] na gno. * But slender birches and [branches] of nut- 
8 “’S dé détd-sa féachuint do ghuini 8 And if you went to see your people 
(agus) Le han toil na filfa go deé : You would never wish to return. 
Ni veg éingi beé ’od ghalhiv it impal, But you shall have none of your kindred 
’S ni bwAl doit a shior-ghuh n4 e ngleé ; about you (strife. 
Beg féasta ’n ay’ ’n lae ’guing agus ivineas, You shall not dread their carping and 
Mil Ghréagach le neart fionta ’s bedir, Every day we will have a joyous feast, 
Agus céili ma’s méing leat san fhi, Greek honey, many wines, and beer, 
Agus i néiric vé criona ber 6g.” You shall have a wife, if you like, at night, 
And instead of being old you shall be 
{young.” 
g ’S nuera réamur le chiéli ’s gach puinti, g And when we had agreed on every point 
Agus le han toil na sgylhach go ded, So that we never desired to part, 
Vi fwaeshav a lae teacht 4r dimpal Day was dawning again around us 
Agus éinvingi shior-chantuing cedil. And sweet birds were singing unceasingly. 
Hug shi féachuint ré-néavarach 6 chrui One brightest, earnest look she gave me, 
Do chiés mi le sydiv har meé6n ; {rom Which pierced me with torturing pangs ; 
Agus mar hara ’r mo shcéal-sa, le diogarus And—that you may not condemn me— 
Da béal tanui bing hugus pég. ardentl 


y 
I kissed her little, sweet mouth. 


Cf. tunes 26 and 27 in this Journal, and see the notes attached. In the Gaelic 
Journal, Vol. xiv, p. 570, is another variant, with Dorian characteristics, to similar 
words. At page 658 of the same volume is a facsimile of a MS. containing five verses 
of this poem. The piece is apparently complete, and is attributed to Padraig O 
h-Iarlaighthe. In Poets and Poetry of Munster (2nd series, p. 6) is a poem of seven 
verses, attributed to Padraig MacGeardid. The first five verses correspond, with 
verbal differences, to the Gaelic Journal copy. The sixth corresponds to our verse 7 
(first half) and 8 (second half) ; the seventh to our verse 6. Mr. Cochlan gave me 
the first three verses, which correspond closely to the first three of the above- 
mentioned copies. After this he said there was a verse he could not remember ; 
the printed copies give two. The piece is an ordinary aisling (see Introduction), 
and the first five verses end with the usual revelation of the woman as Ireland, and 
prophecy of help from France and Spain. There is therefore no need to give a 
translation of them, or to print them, since they can be read in the two places men- 
tioned above. The order of verses 6, 7, 8 in Mr. Cochlan’s version is better than 
the order of verses 6—7 in the P.P.M. copy, since up to verse 5 the poet has not 
spoken and there is no question of his leaving the woman. Thus the Gaelic Journal 
version is an artistic whole and probably the original ; Mr. Cochlan’s version is also 
complete as it stands ; the P.P.M. copy is unsatisfactory.—A. M. F. 
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29.—AN GHAUNACH. 
(THE STRIPPER}. 


SuNG BY Mr. Conny COCHLAN, 


chea - - nuig 6 a - neas 6ng geaun - tar, ni 


wie-reas  friav er cheaun {, er cheai - ruig na’r vrayid. 2. Do 


Variants. 


A 2 


2 Do wailios liim anaul i go d4namuir har Baundan ; 
Do chuireasa mo ghaunach i gauluig vi gan sgah ; 
Vi ce6l is ringci ’s dais an, ’s do hymuir shfos na deaunta, 
Agus is gearuid diing go rausa gan veauir sheal mar chach. 


3 Nuer a viosa féin chun glhieshacht ni rev shi agim na a tuerishc ; 
Agus duart-sa lem biachuil mo ghaunach fondail ; 
Blaigedrdui na tiaha da re4 gur b’ in { stas {, 
Shé ninidish de hria dom: “ A wierish {, Hidin ? ”’ 


4 Nior 4gas cnuc n4 gleaunta na Aval go rev w’ aurus, 
Cumaracha aun tuili, gleaunta na shdal, 
Gan ctardach sheal dom ghaunuig, agus bldiri ni roiv aun di— 
Agus a Ghia, nach mor a claumpar a vi gheaulha do Hian ? 


5 nfor 4gus cnuc na shié¢iti na béirhi cingga 
A wad amach om ghialhiv, chun a tterishc[i} d’ Ail ; 
Shé deridish le chiéli: ‘‘ Ni ainhimid tu ’n achor, 
Ciocu fear a chueg er strae hu, nu réici bocht fain.” 


6 D’ insheas pdirt dom shcéal déiv, ’s a chuid ba wé de 'n’ éhach, 
Gur v’ ear a chueg le céird mi, am har ghlan gan chaim, 
Go rous a dul go Béara, mar is aun do vi mo shdéshun, 
Har a ngearuidish na géinig a téadach dem chnaiv. 
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-y-=—: 
mé nro- had Baun- dan, er - nach ceart na Sau na,_ Is 
mi - shi vi san aum son gan aung - gar Do 
Lo 


7 Nior créag riav a crui ’gum gur ghaus tri Inshi Gileach, 
Na cailini insan fhi am chiora ’gus am chra ; 
Agus a nauldérdui vi ciorha agus mo chring-she vi er lar. 


8 Do leagas bean, do hineas, ’s bean eli vi a tufv léi: 
Shid a cluichi timpal, ’s do b’ iving dar gas : 
Agus a vean do strac mo vrishti ‘ ‘ : 
Mara wier shi shid a shcfli ni ffor pioc 6 Hean. 


4 9* Do chuireas l4v am —ni rev aun ach fedirling ; 
Hugus do vean an 6il é chun diol a cdirtin di ; 
Haig shi shios na péca é agus hil gur ginf dir é ; 
Chuireas diom a béhar, ’s nach mévarach a vios ? 


TRANSLATION. 


1 One day when I was in Bandon,t at the November fair— 
Oh, then I was without care or want— 
I bought a bit of a stripper, t of a man from the south of the district, 
And I never fastened her by head or neck or halter. 


2 I brought her along till we crossed the [river] Bandon ; 
I put my stripper into an open stall ; 
There was music, dancing and merriment, and we sat down amongst them, 
And soon I, like others, had lost my wits. 


3 When I thought of moving on, I could see no sign of her ; 
And I told my man to find my stripper ; 
The blackguards of the place kept saying : ‘‘ There she is, going up yonder | ” 
And all the pity they gave me was: “ Did you get her, John?” 


4 [left no hill or valley, nor any place I suspected, 
Banks hollowed by flooded streams, ravines, sheds, 
But searched them all for my stripper, and not a bit of her was there ; 
And O God! what trouble was in store for John ! 


5 I searched every hill and mountain, every narrow little lane, 
Wandering far from my home, to come upon her track ; 
Till the people said : ‘‘ We do not know you at all, 
Are you a man who has lost his way, or a poor roving tramp ?” 


6 I told them some of my story, but most of it was a lie ; 
I said I was travelling with my trade, an honest harmless mason, 
That I was going to Bere,} for that was where I lived, 
To prevent the rascals (?) from cutting the clothes from my bones. 


7 My heart was never broken till I came to Inchigeelagh.} 
Where, at night, the girls teazed and tortured me: 


* See my note.—A. M. F. 
t A cow giving milk in the second year after calving. 
Co. Cork.—L. E. B. 
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. . . . . . . 
So the game went round, and merry were we, 

But the one who tore my clothes, 

If I did not pay her out, don’t believe a word of John’ s. 


9* I put my hand in my pocket—tkhere was nothing there but a farthing : 
I gave it to the landlady to pay for a quart of drink ; 
She thrust it in her pocket, thinking it was a golden guinea : 
I made off—and wasn’t I a fine fellow ? 


Variant A is from two other men, who used it in every verse. Gaelic scholars, 
please note that I have inserted the syllable in verse 5, line 2, not because I think 
it “ correct,” but for the singing. I took no note of how the line was sung. The 
form “‘ Gileach,” in verse 7, line 1, is from other singers ; Mr. Cochlan sang “ Gili.” 
The verse marked 9* was given me by another man as “ the very last verse of all.” 
But if it is really part of the song, the best place for it would seem to be after verse 2. 
Cf. the following tune.—A. M. F. 


This tune does not appear in any of the well-known collections, though there are 
several airs which belong to the type, such as “ Rés gan rubha,” ‘‘ The Rose without 
Rue” in Bunting (1840) and the “ Shan Van Vocht”’ tune in Joyce (1g09) referred 
to under No. 30 in this Journal. The old nursery-tune to ‘“ There was a little man 
and he had a little gun ”’ seems allied.—L. E. B. 


30.—AN SHAUNVEAN VOCHT. 
[THE POOR OLD WOMAN)].+ 


Sunc By Mrs. MARY SWEENY, COOLAE. 


*” Chua - lag cuach a lau - i- reacht er au - ruiv na dor; Do 
4 


ghrean shi lium gan afi - ras gur bi. do fuer a scai - ra 6 


* See my note. Two half-lines are omitted in the text.—A. M. F. 
t By “ The Poor Old Woman ” Ireland is meant, according to some Irish writers.—L. E. B. 
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ae he Mwai-dean {- ving hau-ruig dom er in - shi coesh na Baun - dan, 
= 
+ 


a hea -na- vea-nin waun-tach 6 ghleaun -tuiv na_ gloch ; Vi pio-pai-cl na 

Oe draun - dal, ’si scleui- reach le hole ; A réa - ba fa - lui’n 

teaum - puil ’si  datis as a corp; Ndr v'ior gur ving a 

caun - tui- reacht er chil a cing sa wat - ruig Go méach 

Li - tar cui -hach faul - sa ‘gus a waun- ta-racht fé choesh! 


2 Berim bdr an dauish diov shea hifar i na leauini, 
Nar eici shiv 4n aunggar na sgafira véach docht : 
Chufhi er gh4 hav Baundan do ghin a gniov gan afirus 
Er Litar cufhach faulsa na leauin leahan gorp. 
Bwailig suas ur gaumhi ’s ir mauntarach gan locht ; 
Leaguig anuas a deaumpuil ’gus a mauracha cloch ; 
Oleg fion as braunda agus ihig féin ur raur-wairt, 
Agus sguilig chicha cauntuireacht ir shaunvean vocht. 


3 Cad ab di liv don d4 haumpul? Ni raudar aun sa teaunracht : 
Nu ’r 6rduig Criost na lauarhiv an dreaum so fé sgot ? 
Nu an ffor gur scriving aulsa hug Mwish don fobal Aura, 
Mar a cuireag da ri a deaunta le scaura fé’n gloich ? 
N{ roiv aun ach spforui faulsa, an claumpar ’s a tolc ; 
(san) Antichrayst gan adrus agus an dream so na gros ; 
Gur sclairhi fil do veaul tu, ’s do ghin go clufti faun tu, 
Agus do hécach cios na Sauna ghiot, mo haunvean vocht. 


4 Ta sttdn fada cioruv er hagart Clana Cuilhi, 
Sagart Bwaili Niona agus a chrui ’shtig er roh, 
Agus Sagart Wala 4 inshint gur ghearawish er sa viobala 
Do ghovarnmint do vig chun vé dilish da hoil. 
Car ghoiv a gairdin fona do vi ig Isaruls fé Chops ? 
S gur roilig na mAirtinig, ’s na tinteacha gan folh ; 
S do [? omit do] mé eascu fada cforuv, go dug Sid fuil a chruf ghoiv, 
Do réstach er i ngriosuig mo haunvean vocht. 
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5 ’S beg ringci fada a Lianduin, agus gallafuic 4 micha, 
Sbidina er aicimi Lituir a smisachuiv na dor, 
Tiarnui hir a gidinluig agus minishtiri bierhig, 
Chuir 4r sagart-na gan chintas, dav gur dich lium a doeshc. 
Tucuid shiad suas chiing-na na ninuiv gan sdop, 
Ar deagasc ’gus ar miini, ar niduir gan locht : 
’S go vicim fés a pritinsa do ghlanhig ti na cuirti ! 
’S ansid a ghedir cead sigara, mo haunvean vocht. 


VARIANTS FROM Mr. COCHLAN. 


Verse 1, lines 7-8: 


Shé bri agus bar mo chauntuireachta, er chil a cing a mauruig di, 
*S shé cintas cruing er lavarhiv mo haunvean vocht. 


Verse 3, line 4: 


Mar a chuir an da ri, etc., (which is translated). 


Verse 4, line 3: 


. ‘ gur ghearawish é sa viobala (translated). 
line 4 


Gur (translated). 


TRANSLATION. 


One pleasant summer morning I was in a meadow by the Bandon,* 

When I heard a cuckoo talking on the outskirts of a thicket. 

Truly she complained to me that she had been terrified 

By a gap-toothed old woman from the bushy glens. 

She had a pipe in her jaw and was scolding viciously, 

Tearing down the walls of the church and wildly throwing herself about ; 
But sweet was her prophecy, as she lay on her back in the fair fold : 

That false, foreign Luther and his women-folk would be trodden under foot. 


I assure you A (?) 
That ye shall see no affliction or ‘overmastering fear. 
on both sides of the Bandon he (?) heer 
Over ‘false, foreign Luther (?) 
Collect your companies and your faultless women | 
Knock down their churches and their stone folds ! 
Drink wine and brandy, eat your own fat beef, 
And hurl at them the prophecy of your Poor Old Woman ! 


What do you want with the two Churches ? there were not two of old. 
Or did Christ ordain that these [Irish, or, Catholics} should be tribute-payers ? 
ls it true that Moses gave a false writing to the Hebrew people, 
Like that which the two kings timidly ne under the stone ? 
They were merely false spies 
Antichrist indeed 
Oh, treacherous scholars have deceived you, and reduced ha strength to naught, 
And would take the November rent from you, my Poor xen Woman |! 


The priest of Clonakilty* wears a long, pitch-black soutane, 

The priest of Ballyneena (?) his heart is tortured ; 

The priest of Mallow* is saying that you swore on ‘the Bible 

To support your government (?) and obey its will. 

Where is the vineyard which Israel had . (?) 

The martyrs suffered, and their hearths [are] dismantled. 

There are many long, black reptiles, for whom He shed His blood, 
Who would like to roast you on the ashes, you Poor Old Woman. 


* Co, Cork.—L, E. B. 
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5 The Rinnce Fada* shall be danced in London, and the foreign beasts shall be de- 
stroyed, 
Luther’s followers shall be hunted out of the innermost thickets, 
Landlords shall wail (?) and [protestant] ministers roar— 
They who despoiled our priests, oh woeful tale ! 
But they shall come amongst us again, unhindered, to their dwellings— 
Our preachers, our teachers, our blameless scholars ! 
And may I yet see the Prince who will cleanse the court-house |! 
Oh, then you may be joyful, you Poor Old Woman ! 


A four-lined tune caught in the act of becoming an eight-line. Cf. the previous 
air. I very much regret that this genial anti-Protestant piece is so corrupt that 
it is impossible to give a connected translation. Verse 2, as it stands, seems to 
contain parts of two, or even three verses. Verse 3, line 4, refers to the following 
piece of unrecorded history: There were two Kings, Mdirtin and Liar, and they 
had an ass. They were Catholics, but proud and wicked men. They consulted 
together and wrote a book, but feared to give it out as their own work. So they 
dug a deep hole and put the book at the bottom, with a stone over the book, and 
replaced the earth and sods very carefully so that soon there was no trace of their 
doings. They then put their ass to graze in the meadow and called the people 
together, saying that the ass was behaving in an unusual manner, and reminding 
them that asses are sacred animals. They shewed the people how the ass was 
scratching the ground with his hoof, and proposed to dig in the place where he 
scratched. This was agreed to, and the book was discovered under the stone. In 
the book was the Protestant Religion, which was founded in this way. I have no 
explanation to give of the ungrammatical title. I purposely talked about this song 
to other singers and Irish speakers of the neighbourhood, and they all gave the 
title in the same form. Mr. D. J. O’Sullivan tells me that he has heard it elsewhere 
in Munster, and suggests that it may be a habit contracted in singing songs con- 
taining the phrase ‘‘ Says the Shean Vean Vocht.’’—A. M. F. 


“ An t-sean Bhean Bhochd,” commonly known as the “ Shan Van Vocht,” (which 
is an attempt at pronouncing the Irish title meaning ‘‘ The poor old Woman ”’), 
has been called “ the Irish Marseillaise.” In his Songs of Ireland (1845) Michael J. 
Barry writes as follows: ‘‘ The versions of this song are numberless ; but that here 
given {without music] is considered the best. The date of its composition is 1797, 
the period at which the French fleet arrived in Bantry Bay.” Barry’s text is, with 
one or two insignificant differences, the same as that in Mr. Alfred Percival Graves’ 
Irish Song Book (Fisher Unwin, 1905), where Bunting’s tune is used. It begins 


* This, which means the “ long dance,” suggests an explanation for the name of the dance 
— annually in er, at Helston, in Cornwall, by a procession of the inhabitants. The 
elston word “ furry” ‘faddy ”’ applied to the dance, has Bay many. A writer ina 
SS for 1790 calls the festival-day at Helston the “ Furry Day ay alter describing the 
ong dance, to a particular tune, adds ‘ This they call a ‘ Faddy.’ "— 
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“Oh! the French are on the sea, says the Shan Van Voght,” and is the version 
commonly known. It has nothing whatever in common with the text in this Journal, 
except its political sentiments. Bunting included an air “An Thseann Bheann 
Bhocht ” in his volume of 1809. His tune, in six-eight time, is quite distinct from 
that in this Journal. Moore took Bunting’s tune for his song ‘‘ Love’s young Dream,” 
and this led to Bunting’s air being generally quoted as the correct one for the popular 
“Shan Van Vocht’”’ words. However, Dr. Joyce in his Old Irish Folk Music and 
Songs (1909), writes: “‘ Many settings of this air have been published. I give one 
here which I think has not yet seen the light.” Dr. Joyce’s tune is a variant of that 
in this Journal. Mr. Freeman’s version is however more complete, Dr. Joyce’s air 
beginning with the second half of the whole tune and being only eight bars long. 
In his Jrish Folk Music (Chicago, 1910) Captain Francis O’Neill refers to the ‘‘ Shan 
Van Vocht’”’ as “sung by every peasant, young and old, throughout Munster, at 
least in the last century.” He goes on to make the following interesting statement : 
“In Moore’s Melodies and other works copied from that volume without discrimi- 
nation or question, ‘ Love’s Young Dream’ is set to the traditional air called in 
English ‘The Poor Old Woman,’ but better known by its Irish name ‘ An Sean 
Bhean Bhocht’ . . . The writer [Captain O’ Neill] was accustomed to hear a dis- 
tinctly different air of that name in common circulation in his boyhood days in West 
Cork. To find such a distinguished authority as Dr. Joyce on our side of the question 
is reassuring, for he includes a version of ‘ The Shan Van Vocht’ in his late work, 
which varies but little from our setting in O’ Neill’s Music of Ireland.” One would 
like to know whether the text taken down by Mr. Freeman is that usually sung by 
Irish-speaking singers. For two other quite distinct airs to the “‘ Shan van Vocht,” 
see Petrie, No. 1204, and An Chidirseach (1907). Read the notes on the allied tune 
No. 29 in this Journal.—L. E. B. 


A “Shan Van Voght”’ tune distinct from those referred to above is in ‘ The 
Rangers of Connaught,” a story in Edinburgh Tales (1845). This tune, with a few 
modernising differences, appears in Maver’s Genuine Irish Melodies and Songs 
(Glasgow, 1877), and, in exactly the latter version, in Trench’s Realities of Irish 
Life (1882). In each case the text is the well-known one beginning ‘‘ O, the French 
are on the sea, says the Shan van Voght.”” The first-named version is given here 
as being simplest in form.—F. K. 


From Edinburgh Tales (1845). 
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31.—AN GUIRTIN ORNAN 
(THE LITTLE BARLEY FIELD). 


FIRST VERSION. 


—144 SuNG By Mr, Conny CoCHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 


i mi, go voi - ri o - rom 


Is bue - chi - lin fior - dig 


SECOND VERSION. 


SuNG BY Mr. Conny CocHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 


Ni rev hat? ir - hi - da, né bi - cla bwi véach 


i gluesh a br6i shi mo 


=i 


Agus ni ghod ghurtin érnan, a stdéirin, do hugus 

NA ghot chuipla céirhin, den 6r wy da médish lan ; 

Do chapuil na do wélacht go deé deé ni chuirim a dacht, 
Ach blas do chipla péigin, ba décha liim gur v’iad a b’ear. 


pas 


*S da déing harnaish om ghthig gheding piint an is gluini lan, 
Do véach gra ré6-wér ig triir ’om nidiguing a tiarsa er brayd, 
Marab inan agus a scruili nar iig agis nar 6l riav cart— 
Shidi sldinti an chitinir nar ghidlhig riav puntsh er clar. 


Agus mora ghoit-she, éinin, ata a léimirig 6 hin go tin ! 

’S dA ninshing-she mo shcéal doit ni féidir n4 go néanfa rin: 
Ber letir uem fwi héala d’rig cilcravach na gocdn vitn, 

Go wil mo chrui gh4 chiéasa ’s nach féidir liim cola citin. 


IgI 


Rio na ongrast, Hug  shearc do chai - lin oig i dig an 
6il is { ‘mais 
o= 14. 
déan ta 
sdéi_- go way mé 
P 


Tucuig 4r is téirneach agus mér-ishci 'n auing a Ly ; 

Beg shneachta sdop a néirshiv agus bélacht 4 dreascuirt trid ; 

Ni anhig guh ig sméluig na ceél bing ig éan er crufv ; 

Agus gr4 mo chruf-she an digi, shi [? 6ig, ishf} hécach an ceé ghom chruf! 


*S a lainlaidi na naran, ta ’m bas a dul am chruf ighi an dart ; 
Lion 4 chart aw4in chim am léiv sar a ngoud amach ; 
Déin-she cintas gear er a glar, agus cuir shfos cailc [? a gailc]— 
Agus shid fwi huerim sl4inti—cutlfw4ingeach mo chailin deas ! 


Agus do b’ Ail-lium budéal braunda, ’s do b’aunsa lium vé feariil fial, 
’S ba wail-lium cailin doun deas, ’s do b’ in lium { veala shiar : 

Is deas mar gheanhing pimpa, ’s is cimha véach a lasca am ghieg, 
Agus 6 chuireas mo hé les a deaunta shé an claumpar do leanas riav. 


Do b’ Ail-lium budéal fiona do Ifona, ’gus puntsh er bérd, 
Ba wail-lium mAluf pibi véach lionta de hulufv ceédil, 

Ba wail-lium sheal den fhi huirt shinti le cailin dig, 

Agus nfior ghrdsa 6g na crion’ iad n4 clyhach le tamal sbéirt. 


“ Agus mili fwdilhi ’dieg rét, a whachuilin 6 Chnuc na Vian, 
Ainhim er a réd tu, agus cénggar na cuili ’niar.” 

Mo walacht er e bésa, do chuir mér-cheangal orom riav, 

*S mo chitig chéad slan leat, digi, mar is brénach até mé ’t ieg ! 


TRANSLATION. 
I am an honest little lad, may the King of Grace help me, 
That fell in love with a young girlin a — house, in her house dress ; 
She wore no hat or hood, or buckle of brass, 
But a tape in the flap of her shoe—and she is my love till I die. 


I did not fall in love with your little barley-field, my dear, 
Nor with your two boxes, though full of yellow gold : 

Your horses or your cattle I do not for a moment consider, 
But the taste of your two kisses—they, methinks, are better. 


If I were to go back to my country, I should get a pint and a full glass ; 
Three men would love me exceedingly if I drained off a tierce, 

Unlike the old wretch who never drank down a quart ; 

And here’s a health to the genial man who never refused punch on the table ! 


God bless you, little bird flitting from wave to wave-! 

If I told you my story you would surely keep it secret. 

Take a sealed letter from me to the girl of the fair branching tresses, 
Saying that my heart is tortured and I can not sleep ully. 


There shall come destruction and thunder, and great flood in the Lee, 

Snow shall block the doorways, and cattle shall fall in it, 

Thrushes shall lose their voice, and birds on the branches their sweet song, 

But youth [? the maiden] is my heart’s love—that can dispel the gloom from 
my heart. 


Landlady darling, my heart will die of thirst ; 

Fill just one quart for me before I go out. 

Make a short reckoning on the table [and chalk it up], 
And here’s a health—my pretty ringletted girl ! 
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7 I like well a bottle of brandy, and still better free hospitality : 
I like well a dark pretty maid, and I like to coax her home ; 
I can make a pretty shoe with shapely galosh,* 
But since I burned my boats I have known nothing but bad luck, 


8 I like to see a bottle filled with wine, and punch on the table, 
I like the bags of a pipe filled with musicak blasts, 
I like to pass a while at night, lying by a young girl, 
And I have never loved one, old or young, who was not willing for a frolic. 


9 A thousand welcomes to the South, O lad from Cnoc na bhFiann,t 
I know you on the road and on the path eastward through the wood. 
My curse on marriage, that has ever held me in bondage ! 
And five hundred farewells to my youth! Oh, sorry am I to lose it ! 


The words of the first verse are printed here half under each tune. The first 
version is the one the singer habitually used ; I am not sure that I ever heard the 
second except when I noted both versions of the song from him. In Ceél Sidhe 
(p. 76) there is a poem of six verses, of which verses I, 2, 3 and 6 correspond to our 
verses I, 2, 4 and 5. In An Chidirseach (Pt. V, No. 4) there is a fragment of this 
song set to a very sophisticated version of the tune used for “ Cill Cais” and 
“ Carraig na g-Cael-fhear.” In Fuinn na Smél, Pt. IV, p. 21, to the same title, 
will be found an air allied to the appended tune, 31a, which I have heard from 
several young singers in Ballyvourney. It may be printed already, but if so I do 
not know where.—A. M. F. ; 


31(a))AN GUIRTIN ORNAN, or BUACHUILIN FIOROIG. 
[A VERY YOUNG LAD}. 
SUNG BY SEVERAL YOUNG SINGERS IN BALLYVOURNRY. 


* In some idistricts’/asca means the welt of a shoe; in Ballyvourney this is ranna. 


t In“ Place Names from our Older Literature ” (Gaelic Journal, Vol. _ xiv) Mr. C. S. Boswell 
gives ‘ Cnoc na bhFiann = Knocknaveen, in townland Glen, Clareisland.” 
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Mr. Cochlan’s two versions are of a kind unusual in Irish tunes. They are more 
like certain West Highland airs such as those noted to nursery songs by Miss Frances 
Tolmie (see pp. 185 and 194 in her collection, Journal, Vol. iv, No. 16). Cf. tunes 
31a and 31 with the Waterford tunes noted by myself in Journal, Vol. iii, pp. 17-20, 
and “ Shilling dhe Naught Heahe ” in Holden’s Irish Airs (Book ii, 1806, etc.). 

—L. E. B. 

Verse 5. An dige is probably the right reading. Taken in conjunction with the 


last two lines of the song it is clearly a reference to the song as given, e.g. in Céad 
de Cheoltaibh Uladh, p. 36: 
Gradh mo chroidhe an dige 
Si is céir a bheith ann 
Is cuma di cA rachaidh si 
No ca dtégfaidh si a ceann. 
An té a bhfonns pésta 
Bionn a chérughadh bun 6s cionn ; 
Bionn glug ina bhrégaibh 
Is cha n-d6lann sé a’n leann. 


32.—AN CLAR BOG DEIL. 
(THE SOFT DEAL BOARD). 


FIRST VERSION. 


SUNG BY Mr. Conny CocHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 


Do chii-min cail - ci, is do véi - lin mea-la, 


4 3 + 


chrueg, Is er w’a-luing-she gur  vea-lui-she mo...... hldi - n(i)-te 
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SECOND VERSION. 


SUNG By Miss Pec O'DonoGHUE, BALLYMAKEERY 


= = 


Coesh na Bri - di is gi - li bim - she... 


'Ga-ware shios er ea-la_ ving 
wain,......... Gur gi - lia pip na shneach-ta’r chrufv, ’snd 
drécht er ban, ’Sni cui - gi - rioch  mé, ach _ bua - chuil 


T 

grui ghid - cach cart. 

Variant. ===. = H 


2 Do ghlacuing ti gan ba gan punt, agus gan direav sbré 
Do leacuing chim ti mwaidean drichta er bar an ¢ir, 
Shé mo ghalar dich gan mé ’gus tu, a wab a téan, [? a téin] 
A Gashal Man, ’s gan do leaba filing ach clar bog déil ! 


3 ’S ta ur-fip igim biirnin agus a brayid mar 4l, 
Agus a cuilin creahach bicaluifach a fas go féar ; 
’S ishé mo chia hriom nach sin itir hfos a fagug mé 
Sar er chitlys na ciigi agus mo ghra har v’ésh ! 


4 Ni her chlaér wog a b’ear vé shinti leat, 
Ach er 4rd-leabuig dluing fé hioduiv brat, 
Mo lav gheas at 4sca lem chrui-she ’shteach, 
Agus is gear go waying [-she] sbds beog 6n syd so ’m hlad. 


5 Agus shearc mo chléiv do hugus féin doit, agus gr4 tri ridn, 
’S da dagach shé do chursa tael go méing 14 ‘gus tu 
Ceangul cléir a veh aruing aran, agus fwaingi dluh— 
’S da vicing féin tu ighi 4n ear sa tal, go waying bas det chu ! 
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Agus shearc mo chléiv nfor hugas féinig d’A wny fés riav 
Ach sy na haici chun go mealuing a cruf ina cliav, 

A ma n4 a gapuil nior chuireasa 4n sbésh fés riav, 

Ach na mna » atc so go dairighim chun shforui iad. 


*S a chailin, a dainghian leat glér mo ching ? 
*S gur buachuil me beahufag go cedélwar bing ; 


Is fis w’ aicidi chun cailini Chigi Leyn.” 


ni 4cam an Ait sho chun go nélam deoch, 

Ni 4cam n4 an Ait sho chun go niolam sgot, 

Ni 4cam né an Ait sho chun go réitiam col— 

Agus shidi a sldinti a wil de wndiv deasa 6n Ly go Loch.” 


TRANSLATION. 


‘*My only love, how I long for Sunday to come, 

When I hope to see you visiting us again— 

Your white little breast, your little honey mouth and your tender heart— 
And I swear that you have beguiled me of my health. 


I would take you without cows, without money, with no counting of dowry, 
I would lay you down by me on the grass on a dewy morning : 

Alas that we are not, you and I, O glorious child, 

In Cashel of Munster, and our only bed the soft deal board ! 


My beloved has a soft, young neck and lime-white throat, 

A head of dancing, curling hair down to the ground : 

And woe is me that I was not left lying in the earth 

E’er I travelled through the provinces and left my love behind ! 


And not on a soft board would J like best to lie by you, 

But in a fair, high bed with silken coverlets, 

My right arm pressing you closely to my heart ; 

Then I should soon get some respite from the wound that destroys me. 


I have given you all my heart and my steadfast love ; 

And if it could happen that one day you and I 

Were married by the Church, with the uniting ring— 

If I saw you joined with any other man I should die of grieving for you. 


And I have never yet given my heart to any woman, 

I have only sat beside her to beguile her heart : 

I have never taken any account of [her] horses or cows— 
But I make these barren women fruitful. 


Now, my girl, do you like my speech ? 
I am a lad that was nurtured on music and pleasure. 


And go and ask the Leinster girls what is the matter with me.” 


“* Don’t let us leave this place till we have a drink, 

And don’t let us leave this place till we pay the bill, 

And don’t let us leave this place till we get engaged — 

For that is the matter with all pretty women from the Lee to Loch.” 
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SECOND VERSION. 
1 (Printed under music). 


2,3,and 4 (Asin First Version, 3, 2, 4, but see my note on verse 2, line 3). 
5 (Almost as in Verse 6 of First Version, but “ dairigim ” and “ shforuig ” in line 4). 
6 ’S bean doracha ni wolhing ’gus ni chdinhing { ; 

Bean holusvar ni houhing { go braéch mar wny ; 

NA infon boduig do ghra coda ni féssing { ; 

’Gus ghedad-sa lem sdéirin t4 go ceélwar bing. 
7 (As in Verse 5, in First Version). 

TRANSLATION. 


1 I often walk by the fair Bride,* happy and content, 
Looking down on a beautiful white-plumed swan 
Of neck more gleaming than snow on branch, or dew on lea— 
And I am no stranger, but a lithe hearty lad that can drain a quart. 


2 My beloved, etc. 

I would take you, etc. 

And not on, etc. 

And I have never yet given, etc. 


aun 


A gloomy woman I neither praise nor blame ; 

A merry woman I would never choose for my wife ; 

A churl’s daughter I would not marry for her possessions ; 
But I will go with my darling, who loves music and song. 


7 I have given you, etc. 


Cf. No. 33 in this Journal. Tunes: First Version. Variant A I never remember 
hearing except when I noted the song. C is used in the second and subsequent 
verses ; verse I is always sung as in text. D is always used in the second verse, 
seldom or never in any others. Second Version: In this and in the following song 
the first verse is sung with irregular stress, leading to a clipping of the tune. The 
complete melody appears in the second and following verses. In both these versions 
the second of the scale is a weak note ; in the following song it does not occur. Cf. 
Petrie, No. 581, ‘‘ The Soft Deal Board,” and No. 1251, with no title. Words: The 
two versions seem to be made up of a good deal of miscellaneous material. In Poets 
and Poetry of Munster, 2nd series, p. 120, is a poem, attributed to William English, t 
of four verses, the first three corresponding fairly closely to verses 1, 7 and 2 of our 
second version. In Cedl Sidhe (p. 20) is a poem of five verses, whereof verses 1, 3 


* Co. Waterford.—L. E. B. 


Born in County Limerick. Was a schoolmaster in County Cork and wrote many lyrics 
previous to becoming an Augustinian Friar. He died in Cork, 1778.—Eb. 
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and 5 correspond to verses 2, 5 and 3 of our first version. Without speculating as 
to the original form of the song, it is evident that Version I, verse 1, followed by 
Version II, verses 2—7, gives a song which is apparently complete. The concluding 
words of the third line of verse 2 (3) are of course “ an tséin,” pronounced “ a téin.” 
But the word “séan”’ seems to be unknown in the district. Mr. Cochlan, pro- 
nouncing “a téan, i téan,” thinks it is connected with “aon” = “ one,” and says 
it means “ together” ; while in the second version the phrase “a bhab an tséin ”’ 
is replaced by “a ghradh mo chiéiv” = “ my dearest love.” —A. M. F. 


In Joyce (1909), p. 64, Petrie, Nos. 581, 582, 1168, and Poets and Poetry of Munster 
(4th edition, p. 278), there are tunes to the above Irish and English titles. None 
of them are like the air noted in two versions by Mr. Freeman except Petrie’s No. 
581, contributed by “ Father Walsh.”’ This is an interestingly similar tune, with the 
same curious tonality and rambling phrases, which when sung slowly become im- 
pressive and very beautiful in a recitative-like way.* Dr. Joyce devotes a whole 
page of letter-press to his “An Clar Bog Déil,” mentioning that in the complete 
Petrie there are six settings of the air scattered throughout the book, but that his 
own air differs from all. It seems however to be allied to the tunes unlike Mr. 
Freeman’s, which appear all to have the same foundation, and begin with a descending 
phrase. Although these latter airs are absolutely distinct from the air of Father 
Walsh and Mr. Freeman there is one unnamed tune in Petrie, No. 1251, which is 
remotely like Mr. Freeman’s in places and forms a curious link between the airs. 


The singers and instrumentalists of Munster have always delighted in ‘ An Clar 
Bog Déil.”” The elaboration of the ‘‘ descending ” tune as given in Poets and Poetry 
of Munster and also in Petrie, No. 1168, must be seen to be believed, but I have 
personally heard singers in Munster do likewise, or even more so! In the collection 
just cited the original words are not given. Nearly all the tunes referred to above 
have markedly curious tonality and a rambling character.—L. E. B. 


* Petrie’s No. 1167, ‘‘ Cois na Brighde ’’ (‘‘ Beside the river Bride ’’) may possibly be con- 
nected, as he suggests. The airs with descending phrases used for ‘‘ An Clar Bog Déil”’ are, 
according to Dr. Joyce, also known as “‘ Cois na Brighde ” and ‘‘ Caisel Mhumhan ”’ (‘‘ Cashel of 
Munster ’’). The Irish text of ‘‘ Cashel of Munster, or Clar Bog Deal”’ translated by T. Furlong 
in Hardiman’s Jrish Minstrelsy should be compared, but seems to differ greatly.—L. E. B. 
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33—AN SPEALADOIR. 
[THE MOWER). 


SUNG By Miss Pec O’DonoGHUE, BALLYMAKEERY. 


1. (a - gus) Coesh aun wi - d*s mé spea - la - déi - reacht 
wus ji 
6 ==> >= 
> 
 bred’m Shea do ghear-cas smé - lach chai - lin 


.. er dah an ‘gus shaung: shév, A_ ghd cf 


gleédi - ti er e bor - lin 6 - ma-rach, nat...... clufag le 
héad. 2. ’Snuer a chnuc-sa’n dig - vean teacht fi'm hd - mus dob’ ete, 


2 ’S nuer a chnuc-sa ’n é6igvean teacht fwi ’m hémus, do b’ 4rd mo léim, 
’S mo chrui le déchas gur freab er [? ar] ndin, d’ un vé pairteach leéi ; 
Shé duiert shi: A strdéiri, ni cad as déi leat ghoit mé, 

Mar as cailin 6g mé td gan néachar [a] lui liim héin.” 


3 “’S ma’s cailin 6g tu té gan néchar, a lui leat féin, 
Din mo chdirli, is didnhad tu fésa har 4 vny sa tal ; 
Cuiread céir ort, is each chun shedil fut, go dluh let 4l, 
Beg ringci ’s ceél agus puntsh er bord [? insert agit] go fwdingi an lae. 


4 ’Stamo speal go né agim, ’s mo chraun go glediti, is mo lav dai-réir, 
’S go deyn doit, digvean, nilim pésta le ha vny sa tal ; 
Nil agum bélacht, na foryr gné ghiov, ach mo fa ’n ay’ ’n lae, 
go meg do faircin cl6évuir gedrha agim le fwaingi an lae.” 


5 ’S trésh i clévuir do gheara ghésa san thi ’rér, 
Is mé go brénach trésh mo ghnoha agus criti 6n sal, 
Er lorog w’ éluish ’géir i wohir, gur wiéishcil mi néal, 
Shé duert an digvean : “ Fan go deé ’guing, agus cuir suas fwar.” 
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réi - gheas ‘gus a brayid ... mar an i;......... Do via folh go 


From Mr. Cochlan: 
Verse 1, line 3: Vi dah an 6ir er a folh go feér léi ; 
line 4: . . le han (translated). 
TRANSLATION. 
1 One fine day when I was mowing beside a great river 
I saw a thrush of a beautiful girl with lime-white throat, 
She had golden hair reaching the ground, waist slender and shapely, 
Two pretty breasts on her amber-clear bosom, that none had touched. 


2 When I saw the young woman coming towards me, I jumped for joy, 
And my heart beat fast in the hope of uniting with her : 
Said she: ‘‘ Presumptuous man, what are you thinking of ? I am not for you, 
I am a young un girl and I lie alone.” 


3 “If you are a young unwed girl, and lie alone, 
Do as I say, and I will marry you rather than any other woman ; 
I will give you good living, and a horse to carry you, as long as you live, 
[You] shall have dancing and music, and punch on the table, till daybreak. 


4 ‘‘ My scythe is new, my haft shapely, and my hand worthy of them ; 
And truly, young woman, I am not married to any woman ; 
I have no cattle, or, alas, any use for them—only my daily pay ; 


[Verse 5 is not translated.) 


See tune No, 32, in two versions, with notes thereon. Mr, Cochlan’s variant for 
the last word in verse 1, line 4, is translated. The phrase in the text means “ which 
had never been oppressed by jealousy.” There must be an entirely different tune 
with this title, for I have seen one or two poems, said to be to the tune of “ An 
Spealadiér,” in a metre utterly unlike this.—A. M. F. 


34.—TUIREAV VIC ININ DUIV. 
{LAMENT FOR THE SON OF FINEEN DUBH)]. 


In free Recitative SUNG BY Miss Pec O 

1. W’os-na Lui - mi - ni, Cu-nucht, a - gus Clér le Go.. 

Cor-cuig na luing - eas, a-gus har to-nuiv 4 déing do chiil! Ar 

- = —+— 

gro - vui - ri cui-hig, fear i-nid na lich fuer cl, Go 
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tea-ra-man lui - gi, a-gus na cruing-i 
Faster. 
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= 
-reag bing wha- ra gus sheéiv na Min, Gur 


lich fuer cli! 3 Cla ae 


gus cea - nas, etc. 
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Cli agus ceanus vi agut 6n Rio nglérwar, 
A vi er do ghlacuiv a ganas do rio céigi : 
Nil tua na cahir fwi vratuiv ig Rio Shéirshi 
N4 gur dich a teaspu ’s a mwailhi go shior-vrénach. 


4 ’S brénach atuirshach 6 Chreachuin go Léim Larach, 
’S biarha Banaba 6 Chaishal go Béal Bedrnuish, 
Ta duh Chairibri er lasa gan shcéiv 4hish, 
’S mo ghtch, is [a] Rah Chana gur leagag 4r lach laidir ! 


5 Ba laidir cuihig 4r guspu, ’s ba leahan lifar ; 
A warcuig na guman, go grihach a talav fut-sa ! 
Ni rev eagala dlihi na clipi er do waili duchuish, 
Ach ’do charuid mar Oscar, a chuireach na creach’ er giluiv. 


6 Ar gil [? Ba chil) a taicseana Deach Mwihi ’s [’s deachwihi d’] farsmui Man, 
Ba réiteach ceasna do laguiv aniar a hrinc, 
’S ba ghredn le caruid 4 mwaireach i niarhar Main 
Do ghairi leahan, a warcuig na gliar, mo chia ! 


7 Mochi hu heacht har lear go tréh-lan-lag, 
A flur na vear, nar veah i na vearnuing ! 
D’ imig 4r rah, 4r mah, is ar shcéiv dhish, 
Is dar neéin ar greach, dr vlah, is 4r gav-chdairdi. 
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A chairdi imig har ishci is fés n4r fl. 

D’ dc std shing-na go shingil gan chdéir gan chri, 
Gan word gan gluini gan cupo gan bedir na fion, 
ig cunuiv na cuspo aun d’ éirhach div. 


D’ éirhach div 4 diach har sAili fés, 

Cé gur w’ 6g é d’ ish, 4 diach i me4rna an ghledig ; 

Ach ag awarc* sa brufan na striocach d’ antuiv [? eantuiv) déiv, 
Is na leocach sa dig 4n driodar cd4ha deédir. 


’S An dedir 4 diucach dod chuid fola raitiv gring, 

Béach go hosguilhi soilivar tl4h mar vi, 

Ghéanach cosuint na boibileacha raitiv gring, 

Is mo shcéal [duv] doracha at chola hu [? ui], Ghonuil Chuim ! 


’S duv doracha fi scamaluiv ha na sbérha chiing, 
’S ni heasnav na ireasa er chnucuiv hléitiv dd, 
Ach a gogo na rihi gur vinic [? a t-] érlach sid, 
’Gus w’ osna tri Luimini tusa go tréh sin iuir ! 


TRANSLATION. 


My woeful sighing, go pass through Limerick, Connaught and Clare, 
To Cork of the ships, aye, and over the waves ! 

Our strong right hand, successor of the renowned warriors, 

{? Protector of all the weak] is laid low. 


Laid low is [? the sweetness] and beauty of Munster, 

So that all men sorrow and our clergy are bewildered, 

Our mighty justice, arbitrator of our cause, 

Our friend, our champion, our jury, our warrior renowned. 


Renown and power thou hadst from the King of Glory, 

Who was at thy right hand unknown to the kings of earth : 
There is no village or city under the standards of King George 
But mourns its loss—its homes ever sorrowful. 


Sorrowful and grieving is the land from Creachain (?) to Leamlara,* 
Ireland is troubled from Cashel to Barnas, 

The lands of Carberyt are frantic and joyless 

And alas! in Rathcana (?) our strong warrior was struck down. 


Strong and fierce was our champion, broad and active, 
Beloved horseman, how the ground trembled under thee ! 
Thy home feared not the snares of the law, 

For thou wast a friend such as Oscar, repeller of raids. 


[? He was a protection from taxes and tithes to] the remnant of the Munster folk, 
From the bottom of his purse he succoured the poor ; 

And a friend for all the dwellers in western Munster to cry to 

Was thine open smile, O leader of horsemen, alas ! 


Alas, thou hast crossed the water weak and spent, 

O Flower of Men, that never failed at the breach ! 
Gone is our prosperity, our wealth, our joy and beauty, 
Indeed, and our host, our prince, our gentle friend. 


* ? ach mar hauc. t Co. Cork. 
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8 O friend that went over the water and returned not again ! 
We are left destitute, without means or territory, 
Without table, or glass, or cup, or beer, or wine, 

Or sweet-mouthed hounds, or champion to help you. 


9 Help you he would, if he crossed the sea again, 
Young though he be, if he came into the battle-breach ; 
. (?) who would not yield to [legions] of them, 
And would leave no stragglers weeping by the roadside. 


And if one drop of thy blood were shed . 
Open-handed, pleasant, merciful as he was, 
Defending the people with his winning speech— 
And black is my sorrow that thou sleepest, [offspring of] Daniel Cam. 


tr Black sorrowful clouds approach us in the sky, 
And it is not want or famine that afflicts the hills and black mountains, 
But often in the battles of kings 
And Limerick shall sigh that thou art lifeless in the earth ! 


If this tune is complete as it stands, it is our solitary instance of a melody ending 
on the seventh degree. I was told of a man in Ballyvoyrney, now many years dead, 
who used to sing this song with a long wail following the note which appears here 
as the final ; so that it may have ended on a different degree. Miss O’ Donoghue’s 
voice breaks, with a sort of upward sob, not musically notable, on the last note. 
A little rearrangement would transform this tune into a }-melody of 5-bar phrases, 
of the type of No. 2 in this collection. I was assured in Ballyvourney that a version 
of the words had been printed, but I cannot discover where. It is riot to be found 
in Mr. Best’s Bibliography. This is especially regrettable on account of the numerous 
corruptions in our text. Verse 10 may be made up of parts of two verses. Verse 
11, line 4, looks like the final line of the poem. Peg (who gave me the song in two 
instalments, after much torturing of her memory) thought it was consecutive so far 
as it went, but that there was a great deal more that she could not remember. She 
added the usual tribute to a long, partly remembered song: “ Bhi bhéarsa ’s fiche 
ann,” ie. ‘ It had twenty-one verses.”” The MacFinghin Dubh here lamented was 
Sylvester O’Sullivan (a descendant of Domhnall Cam mentioned in No. 1 of this 
collection), killed by a fall from his horse in 1809. He was a magistrate and a 
captain in the Kerry militia, and “is said to have had the privilege of bringing off 
a prisoner from capital punishment at every assizes.” See The Gaelic Journal, 
Vol. xv, p. 82, for this and further information.—A. M. F. 


This lament does not seem to appear in the best-known Irish collections. It is 
in type much like West Highland Ossianic narrative airs and laments.—L. E. B. 


* See my note.—A. M. F. 
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APPENDIX I. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON SONGS No. 26—28. 


SINCE so many instrumental or sophisticated versions of ‘‘ The pretty Girl milking 
her Cow” have been printed and, so far, so few folk versions, it is worth while to 
add a reference to another undoubtedly traditional form of the tune. It is to be 
found, in tonic sol-fa, in that admirable repository of orally collected Munster 
Irish, An Léchrann (March, 1911), with the title ‘An Gheadach da cridh insa 
Ghleann,” i.e. the “‘Geadach’’* being milked in the valley. It begins with the 
phrase : 


which, it will be observed, is pentatonic. In the second half fof the tune the 
upper C% is introduced as a passing note, as for instance in‘ the beginning of the 
last phrase : 


* A cow with a white blase, or star, on the forehead. 


1 
B 
—A. M. F. 
- 
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APPENDIX II. 


FEATHER BROOM CRY. 


CONSIDERING the very definite and musical quality of the cry noted by me in West- 
minster from an elderly gypsy-like man, in May and June, etc., of 1918* (see Journal 
22, pp. 56 and 57, cries Nos. 5 and 5a), it is of interest to compare the equally definite 
and musical version sung by him and noted by me on November roth and 26th, 1919. 
In 1918 on each occasion his song was unmistakably in the major and in common 
time. This autumn it has been as invariably in the minor and in strict three-four 
time. 


Noted by Lucy Broadwood. SUNG BY THE SINGER OF 


: FEATHER BROOM CRIES & Sa IN 
(Actual pitch) Very slow and musical. Journal 22, NOV. 19TH & 26TH, 1919. 


= > => 


A 
and 


On no occasion have the singer’s words been recognisable, so far as careful listeners 
close at hand are concerned (see Journal 22, pp. 56-58). He assured me again on 
November 26th that he sings something like ‘‘ Buy my picture-dusters, my window- 
dusters, my sweet dusters,’ but the next moment he went down the street, singing 
nothing that had the remotest relation to those words, unless indeed he were singing 
in Romany! In each case the pitch of his fine voice has been exactly the same ; 
the D flat or natural determining the major or minor key. 


LUCY BROADWOOD. 


* Since writing the foregoing I have found a copy of this singer’s cry as noted by me on Dec. 
21st, 1918. On that day he sang, im his invariable pitch and rhythmically in three-four time, 
| sgarered the same phrases as the above, but with the D flattened. However, a note against the 

states ‘‘ Rarely, the D was sung matural.’’ We seem here to have a transition between the 
major cry used throughout the spring and autumn of 1918 and the minor cry sung in the 
autumn of 1919.—L. E. B. 
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SOME RECENT ARRANGEMENTS OF FOLK-SONGS. 


Tue following very incomplete list is offered for the convenience of those who may 
wish for particulars about some of the later vocal and instrumental arrangements 
of British folk-songs. 


AUGENER AND Co. (Great Marlborough Street, London, W.) 


An Irish Melody (The Londonderry Air) arranged for string quartet by FRANK 
BRIDGE. 


EDWARD ARNOLD (41, Maddox Street, London, W.) 


Lavender Street Cry (in the Laureate Song-Book), school unison song, arranged by 
T. F. DUNHILL. 


J. CURWEN AND Sons (24, Berners Street, London, W.) 


Messrs. Curwen supply full lists, with a special section for Folk-Song and Folk- 
Music and Dance. It is only possible to quote a few of their newer publications here. 
The Shanty Book, collected and edited by R. RUNCIMAN TERRY. 

Sailor Shanties, arranged for solo and chorus of men’s voices by R. RUNCIMAN TERRY. 


[These are selected from The Shanty Book, and are arranged in a sequence of keys, so that the 
whole or part of them may be sung in succession as a single ‘‘selection.” Two selections are 
already published at 1/- each; T.S.F. edition, 6d.] 


Y deryn pur (The gentle Dove) arranged for men’s voices. E. T. DAVIEs. 

The Turtle Dove, arranged for men’s voices. R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 

Down the Waggon Way, and six other North Country songs (to be had separately), 
arranged for women’s voices. W. G. WHITTAKER. 

The Deil’s awa’, and The Captain’s Lady, arranged for mixed chorus. W. G. Wutt- 
TAKER. 

Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, and five other choral settings. Gustav HOoLstT. 


Choral Fantasia on English Folk-Songs. R. T. WHITE. 


Messrs. Curwen’s lists give the names of a number of folk-songs arranged as part 
songs, etc., for men’s, women’s, and mixed voices, by GRANVILLE BANTOCK (chiefly 
Scottish traditional songs), RUTLAND BouGuTon, Percy FLETCHER, H. BALFouR 
GARDINER, SYDNEY H. NicHotson, HuGH S. Ropertson (Scottish and English), 
etc., besides the composers already referred to. 
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HAWKES AND Son (Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus, London). 
The Londonderry Air, arranged for violin and piano by G. O’Connor-Morris. 


NOVELLO AND Co. (160, Wardour Street, London). 


Messrs. Novello issue, in booklet form, a list of English Folk-Songs, Singing-Games 
and Morris, Sword and Country Dances, published by their firm. Full particulars 
of part-songs, arrangements for school use, etc., are included. Many of these are 
by Gustav Holst, Ralph Vaughan Williams and Cecil J. Sharp. Amongst the later 
instrumental and vocal publications are : 


Five Scottish Airs for String Quartet, by Gustav Hotst. 
Trio for piano, violin and violoncello, by J. CLIFFE FORRESTER. 


Trio for piano, violin and violoncello, by ARNOLD TROWELL. 


[The above trios were amongst those which gained prizes offered in 1917 by Mr. W. W. Cobbett 
for the best ‘‘Phantasies based on British Folk-Tunes.” A trio by Mr. G. B. O’Connor Morris 
and string quartettes by H. Waldo Warner, Herbert Howells and E. N. May also won prizes, 
but are still in MS.] 


Pulling Chanteys ; Capstan Chanteys ; Ballads. Collected and arranged by C. J. 
SHARP. 
[The above are in three separate books, at 1/- each, in the Novello School-Song Series.] 
Folk-Songs of English Origin collected in the Appalachian Mountains, with piano 
accompaniments. First series. C. J. SHARP. 


ScHoTT AND Co. (48, Great Marlborough Street, London). 
The following are all arrangements of folk-music made by PERcy A. GRAINGER. 
A full list of his arrangements is obtainable. 
Piano Pieces: Irish Tune from County Derry. The Sussex Mummers’ Christmas 
Carol. 
Songs with Piano Accompaniment: Died for Love. Six Dukes went a-fishin’. 


Song accompanied by Flute, Clarinet and Bassoon, or three muted strings: Died 
for Love. 


Song for Tenor solo and mixed Chorus: Brigg Fair. 
Mixed Chorus a Cappella: Irish Tune from County Derry. 
Mixed Chorus (Brass Band): I’m seventeen come Sunday. 
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Five men’s single voices, double mixed chorus, strings, brass and percussion : Dance 
folk-song from the Faeroe Islands, ‘‘ Father and Daughter.” 


String Orchestra: Irish Tune from County Derry.* 


STAINER AND BELL (58, Berners Street, London, W.) 


A Celtic Symphony, for Orchestra, by GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
The Banks of Green Willow, for small Orchestra, by GEORGE BuTTERWORTH, M.C. 


Fantasia on Christmas Carols, for Baritone Solo and Chorus, with accompaniment 
for Full Orchestra ; String Orchestra and Organ (or Piano) ; Organ (or Piano) 
and Solo Violoncello, by RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS (net Is. 6d. Full Score 
and Orchestral Parts may be hired). 


Five English Folk-Songs, freely arranged for unaccompanied Chorus by R. VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS. 


Eight Traditional English Carols, collected and arranged with piano accompaniment 
by R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, 


The Motherland Song-Book, for unison and mixed voices (and piano accompaniment). 
Vol. iii and Vol. iv consist of Sea-Songs and Shanties selected and arranged by 
R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. (Complete parts 1s. 6d., separate numbers 2d.) 


Messrs. Stainer and Bell’s “ Choral Library ”’ series, of which lists are obtainable, 
contain a large number of folk-songs arranged as part-songs for women’s, men’s 
and mixed voices. Amongst them are some fifteen (North Country) airs, arranged 
by W. G. WuittakeEr for S.A.T.B., several for S.A.T.B. by R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, 
and two by J. M. Josepn for S.S.A. 


* Messrs. Schott also publish an arrangement of this air for violin and piano with the title 
“ Farewell to Cucullain,”’ the Londonderry Air,” by Lionel Tertis. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The following have been presented during 1919 :— 
Welsh Folk-Song Society's Journal, Vol. ii, pt. 2. 
Svenska Landsmal, Nos. 141, 142 (1918). 


Amhrdin Mhuighe Sedla, traditional Folk-Songs from Galway and Mayo, collected 
and edited by Mrs. CosTELLO, Tuam. (London: The Irish Folk-Song Society, 
20, Hanover Square, W., and Dublin: THE CANDLE PREss, 44, Dawson Street, 
1919). pp. 150. 7S. 6d. net. 
[Eighty songs with tunes, Irish texts and translations, issued as Vol. XVI of the Irish Folk- 
Song Society’s Journal.) 
Buttletti de Centre Excursionista de Catalunya. 


Terschellinger Volksleven, Gebruiken, Liederen, Feesten, door JAAP Kunst. (H. H. 
FoNGERS, UITHUIZEN, I915). pp. 172. 

{An interesting volume with illustrations, eighty folk-songs and notes on the customs of Ter- 
schelling Island, North Holland. The author, a member of our Society, has generously presented 
this and the series mentioned below. } 

Noord-Nederlandsche Volksliederen en-Dansen, i, ii, iii, door JAAP Kunst. (J. B. 
WOLTERS, GRONINGEN, DEN HAAG, IQI9.) 


[A selection of attractive folk-songs and dances of North Holland, the songs furnished with 
simple piano-accompaniments and critical notes. Illustrated with silhouettes.] 


Readers of our last Journal, No. 22 (which consists largely of London Street Cries), 
will be interested to know that—by a curious coincidence—the last number of the 
Tijdschrift der Vereeniging voor Nederlandsche Muziekgeschiedenis (Journal of the 
Society for the study of the Musical History of the Netherlands), Vol. x, Part 2 
(G. Asbach and Co., Amsterdam, 1919), contains an article on the Street Cries of 
Amsterdam. The author, Mr. FRANs SaGERs, who collected the cries in 1907, gives 
the music of 244, besides introductory matter and annotations. The whole occupies 
46 pages. Referring back to the Tijdschrift for 1909, Vol. ix, Part 1, we find an 
article on Street Cries and Primitive Music by Mr. J. H. Garms, Jr. In this article 
of 38 pages there are 153 cries noted by the author in Amsterdam, and a number 
of other musical examples in an appendix. 
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Mr. Garms presents a theory of his own on gapped and primitive scales and analyses 
the theories of various established writers on the subject.* The Dutch cries and 
the English gain greatly in value by being compared, and there are some interesting 
parallels to be found. The Editor of the Tijdschrift der V. v. N.M., Dr. E. D. Pijzel, 
having courteously proposed that the Dutch Society and ours should exchange 
publications, his suggestion has been welcomed by the Committee of the Folk-Song 
Society. 


* Mr. Garms has enlarged on his scale-theory in the musical periodical Caecilia for July 15th, 
1910 (Loman & Schutt, Heerengracht 240, Amsterdam). His article there is entitled ‘‘ Over 
Primitive Musiek ’’ and is followed by an essay on a similar subject, ‘‘De Logische Grondslagen 


der Muziek,” by A. D. Loman, jr. 
In Caecilia for Jan 15 and Feb. 15, t912 (Jan Luykenstraat 86, Amsterdam), Mr. Garms has 


contributed further articles ‘‘Over Primitieve en Volksmuziek.”’ 


Corrigenda to Journal 22. 


Page 79. “‘ Scottish Oyster Cry.” Bar 3, alter A to E below. 
Page 88. Line 3, alter “ prescribed ” to proscribed.” 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1938. 


(1).—The Committee of the Folk-Song Society have the pleasure of presenting a 
Report which, considering the unfavourable conditions for all Learned Societies 
during 1918, is eminently satisfactory, pointing as it does to the loyal support of 
so many Members during a time when the activities of the Society have been neces- 
sarily almost suspended. 


The dispersal of most of the Committee-Members—some being still on active 
service abroad, and all being busied with important work of some kind—has reduced 
the meetings of the Executive to the fewest possible ; and we wish here to express 
the gratitude of the Society to our Chairman, Sir Ernest Clarke, who, in the face 
of severe family sickness and bereavement, his own failing health and heavy press 
of work, has carried on the chief business of the Folk-Song Society with absolute 
thoroughness and thoughtfulness for others. It is therefore with most sincere regret 
and sympathy that we must announce the present very serious illness of Sir Ernest 
Clarke, and the impossibility of his continuing to help us as heretofore. 


(2).—We have suffered a great loss through the death of Sir C. Hubert H. Parry, 
a Vice-President of the Society from its foundation, and for many years an active 
Member of Committee. Amongst other subscribers whom we have lost through 
death is the admirable singer and musician Mrs. Hart (Miss Hilda Wilson). 


The number of Members now on the register is 250. 


Several new subscribers have joined during the year, but on the other hand, there 
has been a falling-off of old members, and it is hoped that all who have the interests 
of folk-song at heart will not only continue their support, but will introduce fresh 
supporters, more especially since the expenses of Journal publication have so seriously 
increased, and are likely to remain heaviei for some time to come. 


(3).—The return of our Hon. Secretary and Editor; Mr. Frederick Keel, in March, 
1918, after three and a half years of imprisonment in Ruhleben Camp, has given the 
greatest possible delight to his many friends, and, in the name of the Society for 
which he has done so much, we here offer our warmest congratulations to him and 
to Mrs. Keel who has so ably carried on the secretarial work during his long absence. 
All who have returned from Ruhleben bear testimony to the fine work done by our 
Editor in the musical life of the Camp. Mr. Keel was for some time President of the 
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Musical Society there, and took part actively not only in the vocal but orchestral 
performances of the best music, besides giving song-recitals and lectures in which 
folk-songs figured largely. The following, quoted from Mr. E. L. Bainton’s inter- 
esting article ‘‘ Musical Personalities at Ruhleben ” in Musical Opinion for February 
1919, shows from what point of view an eminent musical colleague and fellow-sufferer 
judges Mr. Keel’s contribution to the happier hours of the Camp prisoners’ days : 


“e 


. . . « Mr. Keel sang at the first concert ever given at Ruhleben, and from 
that time his services were always in demand. He had a most amazing reper- 
tory. During the three and a half years of his internment he must have sung 
literally hundreds of songs, the best songs of all languages, but more particu- 
larly his own, which naturally endeared him to the vast proportion of the 
prisoners, many, perhaps most of whom had no idea that there were any British 
songs worth the singing. Perhaps Mr. Keel’s greatest successes were in the 
domain of folk-songs, of which he seemed to have an illimitable store-house. If 
any of the released civilian prisoners have come away from Ruhleben not pos- 
sessing an intimate and exhaustive knowledge of English folk-songs it is not the 
fault of Mr. Keel.” 


(4).—On his return to England Mr. Keel immediately set to work to prepae 
Journal No. 21, consisting largely of songs collected by himself before 1914. This 
has been issued in respect of subscriptions for 1917. Although smaller than the later 
of our previous numbers—due to scarcity of paper and increase of the cost of printing 
—it maintains the high standard hitherto aimed at and insured by our Editing 
Committee. The publication of Journal No. 22 to be issued on behalf of subscribers 
for 1918, has been unavoidably delayed owing to the shortage of engravers and 
printers. It should, however, be in Members’ bands before many weeks, and will be 
of exceptional interest as it will include a large collection of Street Cries, with valuable 
notes on them and other folk-song matters. 


Mr. A. Martin Freeman is still on Active Service in the East, but we may now 
hope that the publication of his valuable Irish traditional tunes and texts with 
translations—necessarily held over since 1916 owing to paper restrictions, etc.—will 
take place under his own supervision so soon as conditions have become more normal. 
The issue of these interesting and beautiful songs will tax the funds of the Society 
heavily, and we ask for the cordial co-operation of our subscribers to make the extra 
burden as light as may be. 


(5).—It has not been possible to collect particulars about the work done for Folk- 
Song by collectors, lecturers, and composers, but it may be mentioned that our 
distinguished musicians and members of the Folk-Song Society, Dr. Vaughan 
Williams, Mr. G. Holst, Mr. Alfred Hale, and Captain Clive Carey have been, an | 
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still are, organizing the musical life of our fighting forces in various centres abroad, 
that Mr. Cecil Sharp bas continued his work of collecting and lecturing in the United 
States of America, and that Mr. A. Martin Freeman has collected Folk-Songs in the 
East. 


There is a marked increase in the use of our folk-songs as themes amongst British 
composers. Compositions based on them are more often heard in concert rooms, 
and certainly command a wider and more serious appreciation than they would have 
done formerly, whilst familiarity with the spirit of, and the attitude towards Folk- 
Songs has set a decided stamp upon the work of many of our younger musicians. 
Our folk-songs, including the Highland Gaelic, have also been increasingly often 
sung and enjoyed in public. 


(6).—In accordance with Rule VI, the following members of the Committee retire 
from office, but, being eligible for re-election, are ready to act for a further period : 
Captain Clive Carey, Mr. Walter Ford, Mr. A. P. Graves, Mr. Frederick Keel, Mr. 
Cecil J. Sharp, and Dr. R. Vaughan Williams. 


(7).—The audit of the Society’s accounts has this year again been kindly under- 
taken by Mr. W. H. Stentiford, F.c.1.s., whose certificate is appended to the State- 
ment of Receipts and Expenditure.printed on opposite page. 


The Society offers grateful thanks to the donors of the following books presented 
during 1918 : 


SVENSKA LANDSMAL. I9I5, 1916, I917. 
BUTLETI DEL CENTRE EXCURSIONISTA DE CATALUNYA. 1917-1918. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. Bulletin 61 (Teton Sioux Music). Bulletin 62 
(Early man in America). 


WELsH FoLk-Sonc Society. Eighth and Ninth Annual Reports (1916, 1917, 1918). 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
LUCY E. BROADWOOD, 


Chairman. 
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